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FACULTY AND STUDENTS, NORTHWESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Northwestern Seminary opened the. 


school year with a special service in the 
seminary chapel September 5. Dr. Paul 
H. Roth, president, preached the sermon. 
With a new class of eleven the total en- 
rollment is thirty-two, the peak enroll- 
ment in the history of this young institu- 
tion. 

Preparations are being made for two 
important events: the celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the seminary dur- 
ing Commencement Week 1940, and a 
Jubilee Campaign in commemoration of 
the half century mark of the work in the 
Synod of the Northwest. The purpose of 
the campaign is to raise money for an 
adequate endowment for the seminary as 
well as for adequate buildings. 

Seated—reading from left to right: Three 
students; Lawrence M. Brings, professor 
of Speech; Jonas H. Dressler, D.D., pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology; President 


Paul H. Roth, D.D.; Professor Arthur C. P. 
Hays, chair of New Testament; Professor 
James J. Raun, Ph.D., Systematic The- 
ology and Missions; and Rev. Joseph J. 
Bahuth. 

Pastor Bahuth comes from a family of 
staunch Roman Catholics dating back to 
the Crusades. By blood relation he is 
mostly Arabic and calls himself such. After 
being trained and ordained to the Roman 
priesthood he became converted by read- 
ing Luther’s works and entered the Lu- 
theran ministry in Jerusalem, where he 
was serving one of our Lutheran churches 
before coming to America. He has entered 
Northwestern Seminary for the specific 
purpose of acquainting himself with Lu- 
ther’s Theology in English as well as to 
perfect his use of our language to the 
extent that will permit its use in the min- 
istry of our Lord’s Gospel. 

JAMES J. RAwN. 


MUHLENBERG DORMITORY DEDICATED 


Reported by Gordon B. Fister 


MUHLENBERG’S new freshman dormitory 
was set apart as “a temporary Christian 
home and assembly hall in which boys 
coming from Christian and non-Christian 
homes shall be brought closer to each 
other through Christian comradeship and 
leadership.” 

With those words Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania dedicated the new unit of the col- 
lege plant on the campus at Allentown, 
Pa., in connection with the annual Parents’ 
Day observance October 7. The building, 
known as West Hall, is now the home of 
ninety-one members of the freshman class 
and the center of the intensified personnel 
program inaugurated by Muhlenberg at 
the beginning of the college year. 

Dr. Pfatteicher lauded President Lever- 
ing Tyson and the college administration 
for taking over the former Allentown Pre- 
paratory School building and adapting it 
to college purposes. He emphasized that 
a preparatory school has no place on a 
college campus and said that the problem 


was one that had been facing Muhlenberg 
and the Ministerium for a long time. 

By closing the former preparatory school 
and using the building for college purposes, 
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three problems have been. solved, Dr. 
Pfatteicher said: the elimination of the 
preparatory school from the college 
campus; the provision of a needed build- 
ing without a campaign; and the problem 
of helping freshmen adjust themselves to 
a new environment with the least degree 
of irritation and the utmost degree of 
helpfulness. 

Dr. Pfatteicher, developing the theme of 
providing homes beyond those in which 
men are born, said that from the time our 
sons and daughters leave their first homes 
for the great beyond of this world they 
become either nomads or settlers. It is 
our duty, he said, to provide settlements 
with objectives for those who tarry with 
us for one year or four, or for a lifetime. 
This is what Muhlenberg is seeking to do 
in providing the new dormitory with a 


purpose. 
The Need Today 


Registrar Harry A. Benfer, who as dean 
of freshmen is in charge of the program 
centering in West Hall, pledged himself 
to give Christian counsel, advice and guid- 
ance to the boys placed in his charge to 
help them prepare to answer the world’s 
“clarion call for men.” Today, as never 
before, he said, the world needs men of 
character, men with the courage of their 
conviction, men with purpose and deter- 
mination. 

Andrew Diefenderfer, president of the 
student body, spoke for Muhlenberg stu- 
dents and pledged their co-operation to 
develop a college of which parents, alumni 
and friends may be proud. 

President Levering Tyson presided at 
the dedication. 

Parents of at least half of Muhlenberg’s 
student body of 512 men were on the 
campus for the Parents’ Day program, held 
annually at the college in October. In the 
morning they discussed the program of 
the college informally with President 
Tyson, Dean Horn, Registrar Benfer and 
the class advisors. 

During the summer, with the closing of 
the Preparatory School upon orders of 
the Muhlenberg Board of Trustees, the 
building was completely renovated and re- 
decorated. All student rooms were fur- 
nished with new maple furniture con- 
structed especially for college use. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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THE SUPREME MISSION 


By Pastor C. F. SHEriFF, D.D., Mansfield, Ohio 


THE supreme task and mission of 
the church is to save souls. Christ 
declared that He came into the -world 
to seek and to save that which is lost. 
He emphasized the value of a soul 
when He declared that one soul is 
worth more than all the world. It 
is worth while to leave the ninety and 
nine and seek for the one lost sheep. 
The housewife is justified in search- 
ing for the one lost coin until she finds 
it. There is joy in the father’s heart 
when the prodigal returns. Christ said 
there is more joy among the angels 
over one sinner that repenteth than 
over ninety and nine just persons who 
need no repentance. He gave the com- 
mand to go work in His vineyard, and 
that particular work was to make 
disciples. Christ commanded His dis-- 
ciples to go preach, go make disciples 
and go evangelize. He expresses an 
emotion of sadness when He declares 
that the harvest is ripe but the labor- 
ers are few. He called His disciples that He might make 
them fishers of men. 

The early church was zealous in soul-saving. From Peter 
to Paul the disciples were passionately engaged in winning 
converts to Christ. Paul declares that he even wishes him- 
self accursed from Christ for his brethren, that his heart’s 
desire and prayer to God for Israel is that they may be 
saved, that to the weak he became weak that he might 
gain the weak, that he was made all things to all men that 
he might save some. Because of this intense activity in 
soul-saving, the church grew by leaps and bounds in the 
first century. 

The chief business of the church today is that of Evan- 
gelism. There is need, of course, to erect beautiful church 
buildings for the honor of God; there is need for church 
worship and all efforts in making the liturgical service 
more dignified and impressive and worth while; there is 
need for social service on the part of the church; there is 
need for intensified stewardship activity; but all these 
actions must not obscure or take undue time from the real 
and primary task of the church, that of saving immortal 
souls. 


Gramstorff Bros., Inc. 


The Tremendous Need 


The church has always enjoyed God’s richest blessing 
and has been most prosperous when it has been filled with 
a great passion for Evangelism. A live church is not merely 
an evangelical church, but an evangelistic church. Our 
heartfelt prayer is that the church may continue with in- 
creasing passion this supreme task of soul-saving. In the 
World War, in one particular year, 3,000,000 were killed. 
Everyone seemed interested in this terrific loss of human 
life, but, in that same year, 33,000,000 souls died without 
Christ and there was little said about it. The world again 
is witnessing the ravages of war, and every day men are 
slaughtered to appease the god of war. We shudder to think 
of the countless lives lost in this foolish holocaust. Surely 
after hundreds of years of civilization men should know a 
better way of solving international problems than to resort 
to force and wholesale murder. However, we are vitally 
concerned about this loss of human life and property. But 
it is as nothing compared to the enormous loss of the souls 


of men and the destruction of spir- 
itual values. What is more important 
than soul-saving? Is it social security, 
old age pensions, fresh air camps, 
recreational facilities, improvement of 
economic conditions, better housing, 
more improved highways, even bet- 
ter educational institutions and more 
adequate programs of intellectual de- 
velopment in the schools and colleges? 
Is the political, economic, educational 
and social more important than the 
spiritual? The Christian answers in 
the negative. The most important 
thing today is to save the souls of 
men. In fact, the best way to bring 
about better social, political and eco- 
nomic conditions is to regenerate the 
souls of men. The soul of reform is 
the reform of the soul. The heart of 
change of the physical and moral con- 
dition of society is the change of the 
heart. Make the world truly Chris- 
tian and you will eliminate the evils 
that are troubling the world today. 

We are happy that the church is increasingly becoming 
aware of her duty to save souls. I am glad that the United 
Lutheran Church is putting on a program of Evangelism. 
Let us get behind this movement one hundred per cent. Let 
us put the work of evangelism, not in the background, but 
give it the first place in the program of the Church. Let us 
not wait until the Lenten season, but start now. Now is the 
day of salvation, today is the acceptable time. To accom- 
plish this means much hard work. We must put forth more 
effort than ever before. Souls are not saved by easy methods, 
there is no magical formula, no special scheme, no quick 
and effortless way. Success comes only through hard, per- 
sistent labor. Faithful gospel preaching, constant calling, 
numerous Nicodemus personal interviews, increasing pas- 
sion, journeys night and day into those places where souls 
may be found—this and this alone will bring results. 


The Trumpet’s Call 

Let the church awake! Let the church arise from the 
dead and take the light of the gospel to those in darkness! 
Blow the trumpet to battle! Let the loins be girded, the 
head helmeted,-the feet shod with the preparation for the 
spreading of the gospel, the hands carrying the shield of 
faith and the sword of the spirit. Let the forces of heathen- 
ism and paganism be invaded. Let the church advance to 
the very citadel of Satan and snatch souls from the burning. 

Unless the church saves souls she will die. Christ places 
great responsibility upon every Christian for his part in this 
great work. 

There is a story of a man who dreamed he went to the 
gate of heaven and begged admission. The angel said, 
“Whom have you brought with you?” “No one,” said the 
man, “but I have been prominent in church circles; I have 
been a large contributor to the finances.” “Sorry,” said 
the angel, “we cannot open the gates just for one individual 
—you must bring another with you.” Thomas a Kempis 
had an axiom. “If thou wouldst be carried, carry another.” 
Someone has said, “We are saved not simply because we 
are unwilling to go to hell; but because we are willing, if 

(Continued on page 12) 
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THE HERO OF THE REFORMATION”’—MARTIN LUTHER 


AT THIS season it is customary for us to think upon the 
great teachings of the Reformation, or to contemplate the 
far-reaching éffects they have produced in the world during 
the past four centuries. It may be well this year to go farther 
back in an effort to understand better and to appreciate 
more fully the motives that prompted Luther to undertake 
his momentous task. It is both enlightening and stimulating 
to trace the steps from his simple nailing of the Theses to 
the door of the Castle Church in the hope of arousing some 
discussion of the propositions, to the time when he became 
the mighty champion of evangelical freedom for the vast 
masses of the spiritually oppressed. 


First Century Resemblances 


The opening of the sixteenth century found the religious 
needs of men very similar to those at the time of Christ’s 
coming. In His day the people were blindly following the 
Priests, the Scribes, and the Pharisees, under whose in- 
fluence they were trying to find comfort for their souls. But 
there was little spiritual satisfaction in the endless cere- 
monies, sacrifices and fasts. The whole spirit of true re- 
ligion was lost in the punctilious keeping of the letter of 
the law. How different was it in the sixteenth century? 

In Luther’s day men were under the power of the hier- 
archy, who were denying the people the highest blessings 
of life. A great barrier or wall of separation had grown up, 
or perhaps we better say had been constructed, between 
the clergy and laity. The priests actually moulded the spir- 
itual life of the people, even interceding to God in their 
behalf. The Bible was not in their hands and the services 
to which they were compelled to listen were in a classic 
tongue understood only by the very learned. To them, whose 
hearts were hungering for spiritual food, salvation meant 
the doing of a multiplicity of physical works and acts of 
penance. Into such a world Luther came. 

By these means he himself tried to satisfy his spiritual 
desires. His soul had been tormented almost beyond endur- 
ance while he was in the convent at Erfurt. His life there 
was spent in desperate strivings and inward suffering; he 
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By Cxiara L. DENTLER, Redlands, California 


tortured himself by scourgings, fasting, and every other 
means to satisfy the law, yet bringing no peace of mind to 
himself. ' 

It was Dr. Staupitz who showed him that “repentance is 
an inward change and conversion which must proceed from 
the love of holiness and of God; that for peace with God he 
must look not to his own good resolutions to lead a better 
life, or to his own acts which could never satisfy the law 
of God. But he must trust with patience to God’s forgiving 
mercy and learn to see in Christ, Whom God permitted to 
suffer for the sins of man, not the threatening Judge, but 
rather the loving Saviour.” 


Inspired by Love for the Common People 


Step by step from a melancholy monk who despaired of 
eternal life for himself he became a joyous believer in the 
truth that the just shall live by faith. When his theological 
studies and teaching at Wittenberg had brought him to the 
intense realization that something must be done to dispel 
the darkness and superstition that had enveloped the Chris- 
tian Church, and he had set forth his Ninety-five Proposi- 
tions, his consuming desire became the giving of the truth 
to the poor common people so sorely in need of it. 

Luther had always loved the common people, for he had 
sprung from among them. Now his ardent love for them 
made him want to share with them this new-found religious 
freedom. From this time on, Luther and the Reformer are 
one; to his last hour he lived for the Reformation. Prob- 
ably it would be more accurate to say that he lived the 
Reformation. He cannot be separated from it as other re- 
formers can be separated from their work. Calvin, Knox, 
and Zwingli can be thought of apart from their efforts of 
reform, but not so Luther. 

It is true that learned men and teachers both from Ger- 
many and from foreign countries sought to know religious 
truth from him; royalty too felt the power of his new teach- 
ing, and he welcomed their hearty reception of his work, 
yet his greatest joy seemed to be in bringing to the masses” 
the rekindled light of the Gospel. He never lost sight of the 
fact that he was a poor miner’s son, and that he had once 
been a poor student singing for his bread in the streets of 
Eisenach. All of the honors that had been bestowed upon 
him never robbed him of this inborn humility. 

Much less success had turned men’s heads with their own 
importance. He was acknowledged to be the best versed 
teacher in philosophy; more brilliantly than any other man 
he had successfully assailed the supremacy of Aristotle. He 
was interested in the humanism of his day as well as in the 
study of science, which was commanding the attention of 
men’s minds. As a teacher in the university he was held in 
the highest esteem, while his marvelous reputation for learn- 
ing drew students from far and near that they might enjoy 
the benefit of his instruction. His Elector honored him as 
few men were privileged to be honored, and the highest 
literary honors of the day were bestowed upon him. Yet 
all of this academic glory never lessened his interest in the 
common people about him. He was not too high, or they too 
low to merit his concern for their well-being. 

It was their needs that he was voicing in the “Theses”; 
it was for them that he desired a rebirth of religious liberty. 
His own religious gropings for light had been too painfully 
intense to make him unmindful of the same agony he knew 
existed in the hearts of those about him. He had been in a 
position to learn the depth of their longing for peace and 
contentment through the assurance of salvation. 
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By means of the confessional he had heard their despair. 
Heaven was such an uncertain thing: how could one know 
when he had done enough to merit eternal life? His heart 
was touched when he saw them eagerly buying the in- 
dulgences that were being so brazenly offered in the sur- 
rounding communities. He saw them purchasing these 
worthless bits of paper with money that was needed to feed 
their poorly nourished bodies. He saw them pinning their 
faith in the visits to doubtful relics, cherishing a sliver of 
wood from the cross, or a bit of hay from the manger, sup- 
posed to bring them a few steps near to salvation. From the 
confessional likewise he knew that gross immorality was 
taking place, in the tragic belief that a priest-imposed 
penance could wipe away its soul-damning effect. 


Based on Sympathy 


It was this warm personal love for suffering humanity 
that actuated the Lutheran Reformation. Almost a century 
ago Hemdeshagen in his magnificent treatise on German 
Protestantism said: “It was a seed of this evangelical spirit, 
turning with self-devoting love to the poor forsaken people, 
that found the good ground in an honest German heart, 
from which the tree of our Reformation grew.” 

Luther’s work was not something that was external to 
himself; it was himself. Every act of his, all of his teaching 
and all of his voluminous writing was done to further the 
cause of the Reformation. His monumental work of the 
translation of the Scriptures into the German vernacular 
was prompted by his ardent desire that the common people 
might read for themselves the Word of God. He wanted 
above all else to place in their hands the means by which 
they could understand the spiritual idea of sin and divine 
saving grace. His own discovery of the Bible in the mon- 


‘astery brought such joy and comfort to him, that he could 


not rest satisfied until he had made possible this same joy 
to all who could read. Through the German Scriptures he 
gave to the most humble among men true spiritual freedom 
and personality. 

When Christ was on earth He declared it a sign of the 
appearance of the Kingdom of God that the poor had the 
Gospel preached to them. Then came the long centuries of 
mental and spiritual darkness, when the poor counted for 
little in a corrupt society. Their whole existence seemed 
justified only by the fact that they were necessary in order 
that the idle enjoyment of the rich and the nobility might 
be possible. 

Then once again, in the sixteenth century, the poor com- 
mon man was elevated to that place for which God had in- 
tended him. Once more the poor had the Gospel preached 
to them, and the Kingdom of God was born anew in the 
hearts of men. 


PATIENCE AND FAITH 


By Dr. G. Morris Smith, President of Susquehanna University 


Europe is at war. Death and bitterness are widespread. 
They are the wages of sin. 

Many will be our temptations in a time like this to lose 
our poise, to speak with angry partisanship. May I urge 
restraint in speech, both public and private, and especially 
with students. Our students need not have the joy of life 
blacked out by constant war talk. Why put them and our- 
selves in a shroud before our hour has come? 

Rather let this campus be a little bit of heaven, made so 
by our dedication to God and the unselfish service of our 
fellowmen. Let us think soberly and be not too quick to 
speak. Let us be instant in prayer. Our morning chapel 
service is a thing of divine power. So, too, are the churches 
of the town. I ask that you be faithful to these opportunities 
for worship. May we place our confidence in the invincible 
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Christ Who vindicates the righteous and punishes the 
wicked. 

Of one thing I am very sure: God’s cause and those who 
are a part of it will triumph in the end. Let us read the 
second Psalm: 

“The kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers 
take counsel together, against the Lord, and against his 
anointed, saying, 

“Let us break their bands asunder, and cast away their 
cords from us. 

“He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall 
have them in derision. 

“Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron. Thou shalt 
dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 

“Be wise, now therefore, O ye kings: be instructed ye 
judges of the earth.” 

God maketh the wrath of men to praise Him. Those 
who open their lives to His Spirit have the promise of His 
grace. God grant us that peace which comes from giving 
Him the glory. 


PRISONER OF THE WARTBURG 


By Rose M. Swingle, South Charleston, W. Va. 


THE WARTBURG CASTLE, WHERE LUTHER TRANSLATED 
THE BIBLE 


Despite his bonds, like Paul he labored on 
With holy ‘zeal to spread the gospel light 

And speed the message to the hearts of men 
Chained in the hopeless gloom of error’s night. 


With faith unmoved, sustained by God’s own strength 
He spent the lonely hours in deep research; 

And gave his fellowmen and gave the world 
The Bible—the true treasure of the church. 


For he had girded on the Spirit’s sword 

And in its mighty strength withstood the throng 
Of Satan’s messengers, and put to flight 

His foes—delivered those oppressed by wrong. 


In presence of earth’s highest potentates 

He stood undaunted, unafraid of harm— 
He stood alone, but underneath he felt 

The strength of God’s own everlasting arm. 


Clad in the armor of the mighty God 
He overcame, and triumphed in the strife, 
Then joined the glorious company of those 
Whose names are written in the Book of Life. 


Prorestant churches and Evangelical schools are being 
reopened in Spain. General Franco has sent a friendly ad- 
dress to the Evangelical Alliance. This is a great surprise 
and creates wonder as to how long it will last. 

—The United Presbyterian. 
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WHAT PASTORS THINK—II 


Earnest Answers to Questions Addressed to U. L. C. A. Ministers by the 
Board of Social Missions 


By Dr. E. E. FLAck, Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio 


LEGISLATION AND SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS 

T18 is a practical consideration calling for very discrim- 
inating judgments. Immediately some men reply: “Most 
certainly, Christians need the united voice of their church 
to back them in their battle against evil, to urge them on 
to victory for God.” Or as another expresses it, “Why not? 
If we condemn bad legislation, why not advocate the good?” 
Again, “Certainly. We have inherited a hands-off policy 
from men who could not afford or did not care to bear 
pressure on legislative agencies. Modern conditions demand 
twentieth century and not sixteenth century ideas and 
methods.” Many people thus want the church to “take a 
stand so that Lutherans as well as others may know what 
our Church stands for.’ Yet others would more cautiously 
suggest that “it is one possible means of procedure whose 
use would have to depend upon the wisdom of the church 
leaders and the exigencies of the particular situation,” and 
that, therefore, it concern “only such legislation as is en- 
dorsed by the Board after careful study,” or in such in- 
stances “when the church is not in doubt.” “Certainly,” 
says one man, “carefully selected legislation may need the 
encouragement of the church, but only encouragement.” 

On the other hand, most pastors feel that for the church 
as an organization to support legislation is “a most dan- 
gerous policy,” since “churches that have dabbled in politics 
are worse off than those which have not.” Furthermore, 
“there can be honest differences of opinion regarding leg- 
islation”; hence “the church dare not entangle herself with 
political partisanship or biased social theories.” And, too, 
legislation can never effect that which is needed most and 
which can come only through the church’s faithful use of 
the Means of Grace.” Otherwise stated, “The root of all 
social problems lies deeper than legislation can go.” There- 
fore, “the church should rarely comment upon legislation 
by the state. An instance is when a cardinal principle held 
by the church is being threatened, such as the separation 
of church and state,” 

But while “it is barely possible to conceive that in some 
extremity the church might be the church in supporting 
some particular piece of legislation,” it is incumbent upon 
individual members to perform 
their Christian duty as citizens 
of the state. 

“Members of the church in- 
dividually have the right and 
duty to express their personal 
convictions as citizens for or 
against proposed legislation. 
This is much more effective than 
dozens of resolutions passed at 3. 
some convention of the organ- 
ized church, and it demonstrates 
that the church has been chang- 
ing attitudes of individuals,” In 
the language of another, “The 
church as such should so mo- 
tivate its membership and in- 
fluence the community that 
there should be no need for it to 
act as a corporate body in its 


QUESTION 4, 


QUESTIONS TO PASTORS 


1. Does the Church have social responsibilities 
beyond the preaching of the Gospel and the 
administration of the Sacraments? 

2. What is the distinctive approach of the 
Lutheran Church to social problems? 

Is the “quietism” that is characteristic of 


Lutheranism in Europe an adequate policy for 


the Lutheran Church in America? 

4. Should the Church support legislation de- 
signed to improve social conditions? 

5. Has the Church a social mission other than 
evangelistic to people outside the faith? 

6. Can the ethics of the Gospel be made the 
basis for political and economic life? 

7. Does the New Testament set forth stand- 
ards for the solution of all social problems? 


support of legislation.” Again, “Our field is to mould the 
thought of people inside and outside the church, to influence 
the public conscience to declare ethical grounds for the con- 
duct of our political and economic life—to bring the Gospel 
to bear on all of life.” 

But if “the church has no mission, as a group, to go into 
political action,” what is her function in this respect? The 
following replies are pertinent: 

“The function of the church is to indicate right and 
wrong; not to organize it.” 

“The church should critically evaluate proposals in leg- 
islation.” 

“The church must not as an organization do the thinking 
and acting for people; it must inspire and challenge them 
to think and act for themselves to the glory of God.” 

“The church must stress principles and objectives, urging 
legislation to achieve these, but not attempting to frame, 
support, or lobby for specific bills.” 

“Without any ‘pressure strategy’ and without any attempt 
to bind the conscience of man otherwise than it is bound 
by the Spirit of God in Christ,” the church may encourage 
legislation that is designed to improve social conditions. 


QUESTION 5. THE SociAL MISSION OF 
THE CHURCH 


Decidedly in the negative is the answer to this question 
of one who writes, “None whatsoever. The church should 
not dissipate her strength and energy. The cause of social 
missions will be taken up by many organizations, but the 
cause of religion none but the church will take up. There- 
fore, stick to the religious task; it is great enough.” In 
harmony with this is the following statement: “Evangelism 
which preaches the Word of God so that it pricks, convicts, 
converts and regenerates souls is our chief concern.” In the 
same vein flows another excerpt, “No. The Gospel does its 
own remedying.” Still another maintains, “No other mis- 
sion than evangelistic. She should certainly use whatsoever 
aids her in this, but should not forsake or lose sight of or 
obscure or minimize that which is central.” Finally, “She 
has a social concern, but to foster a social program among 
masses is to run the danger of being sidetracked.” 

The majority of ministers, 
however, refer to “the universal 
character of our religion, which 
demands that we ‘do good unto 
all men, especially unto them 
who are of the household of 
faith’” (Gal. 6: 10). Other pas- 
sages adduced are: “The love of 
Christ constraineth us” (II Cor. 
5: 14); and “Teaching them to 
observe all things .. .” (Matt. 
28: 20). 

Pointing to the situation on 
foreign mission fields, one 
brother asserts that “practically 
without exception the mission- 
aries to India have felt called 
upon by their Christian experi- 
ence openly and actively to 
oppose the caste system. When- 
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ever the Christian missionary is freed from the prejudices 
and inhibitions of his own cultural surroundings, he fear- 
lessly applies the Gospel teachings to the social condi- 
tions of the ‘heathen’ around him. In doing so he is ex- 
pressing the real heart of the Gospel.” In accord with this 
is the statement that “our Lord commended his disciples 
to do more than preach.” A conclusive argument asserts 
that “since the church has an evangelistic mission to people 
outside the faith, she certainly has a social mission to them.” 


QUESTION 6. GosPEL ETHICS THE Basis 

Taking an affirmative stand, one pastor writes: “Most 
assuredly; the Christian can recognize no other ethics as 
sound and effective for good.” Another asks, “If Gospel 
ethics are universal, as we claim, why should a line be 
drawn in the presence of the political and economic life?” 
And someone else suggests, “If not, we must expect that 
every movement that seeks human betterment will be com- 
pelled to reject Christianity on principle. If you will look 
carefully at modern history, you will find that this has been 
the experience of the church during the last several decades.” 

The majority of the brethren, however, offer a different 
interpretation regarding the ethics of the Gospel “not as a 
basis, but as a guide.” As one expresses it, “The ethics of 
the Gospel are the fruit of love, not a new law. The Sermon 
on the Mount is not a new law for the Kingdom. It is a 
vivid recital of ways in which life lived in the Spirit more 
than fulfills every requirement of the law, not by compul- 
sion but by the free flowing—overflowing of the Spirit in 
life.” In similar language another replies, “The Sermon on 
the Mount is not a textbook for the world on social and 
economic conditions. It is instruction for those who are 
already disciples.” More specifically another writes, “The 
ethics of the New Testament presuppose a regenerate and 
believing people. When these ethics are applied to the un- 
regenerate, they must be motivated not by the love of a 
saved man to a saving God (‘We love Him because He first 
loved us’), but by the impelling force of a duty (human- 
itarianism). Then immediately these ethics cease to be 
Gospel ethics and simply become Law, however refined that 
Law may be.” Similarly, “The church cannot work out a 
system of social action for universal application without 
entering the field of purely human machinations with its 
attendant confusion of politics with spiritual activity.” 
“Kingdom ethics,” says another, “are very nearly anarchic 
because they set at naught the very ideas which ‘political’ 
and ‘economic’ organizations seek to preserve.” 

Most pastors, it seems, would agree that “the limits in 
which the church per se must do her work are laid down 
once and for all in the words of Christ, “My kingdom is not 
of this world,” and the words of St. Paul, “The weapons 
of our warfare are not carnal...” But while “the ethics 
of the Gospel probably cannot be translated into definite 
political and economic life, the effort to translate them 
should never be relaxed a minute.” 


QUESTION 7. STANDARDS FOR SOLUTION OF 
SociaAL ProBLlEMsS 


No less significant are the answers to the last question. 
On the affirmative side we read the statements of pastors 
who say that “the teachings of Jesus properly interpreted 
offer an effective solution of all social problems. These 
teachings are effective wherever human hearts are open to 
his grace.” Likewise, “Not standards, but principles by 
which we can form standards. We must believe this or we 
are clinging to writings that are no longer useful save as 
historical classics.” 

On the other hand, we read a reply which states that “the 
New Testament opens the way to receive a new life and the 
Holy Spirit, not bound by the letter of the old Law or any 
law, code or set of principles. The whole burden of the 
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epistles is to show that the Law is done away for the Chris- 
tian and that in him a new life functions through which he 
freely serves God and does His will as led by the Spirit... . 
So we cannot speak of the New Testament as setting forth 
standards.” 

The following replies take the same general position: 

“The problems of society will be settled only upon the 
personal return of our Lord.” 

“The final solution of all problems is not within the dis- 
pensation of man.” 

“There is no Gospel teaching that indicates.the solution 
of these problems as long as there is the ‘church’ and the 
‘world.’ Hence the need for evangelization of the world by 
the church.” 

“There are many modern situations which do not find 
their counterpart in the New Testament, but we have a 
Helper Who will guide us into all truth.” 

“Not standards, but a Christ, the possession of Whose 
Spirit within the individual will prompt the solution of 
such problems.” 

In conclusion, it should be briefly stated that although 
the above excerpts from the replies received reveal much 
disparity in the thinking of pastors relative to the policy to 
be pursued in the church in dealing with social problems, 
there is nevertheless real unanimity of thought as to the 
urgency for Christians everywhere to bear before the world 
courageous testimony to the efficacy of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to transform men’s hearts and to imbue them with 
the desire to overcome sin in their own lives and in the 
society in which they live. 


REFORMATION DAY 1939 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Allentown, Pa. 


WITHIN a world arrayed in armament 

Of cruel steel in which no iron bell 

That tolls the hours the future can foretell, 
A world that trusts the sword’s arbitrament 
And daily reads the purple testament 

Of bleeding war, we sons of Luther dwell— 
Our duty here to preach the Gospel well, 
And guard the faith of fathers reverent. 

The noble, goodly company, the great 
Ulustrious brotherhood of souls, renowned 
Through Lutheran lands, who stood unwavering 
And fought the valiant fight of faith await 
This moment’s challenge, gloriously crowned, 
And bid us follow only Christ our King. 


THE HEALING CHRIST 


By Ted Hart 


By Ga.iter’s shores and in homes by the way, 
The Christ of the world did heal day by day. 
’*Mid Pharisees’ scorn and hateful mien, 

The Saviour’s love could ever be seen. 


Lone vigil was His to shield against ill, 
Lessen life’s burdens, and sweetly distill 
Pardon and peace and promise of morn, 
Always the same in calm and in storm, 


Friend of the friendless, Hope of the lost, 
Beacon of help to all the storm-tossed; 
Christ of the byways and sin-laden haunts, 
Healing the needy and meeting their wants. 


This is the theme of our heart’s deep devotion, 
Reaching all souls on land and on ocean. 

Through lips that are human God presses His claim: 
The Healer still heals, and wondrous His Name! 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Prof. C. H. Little, D.D., Waterloo Seminary, Articulates Lutheran 
Confessions to Much-discussed Problem 


Ir 1s generally admitted that both church and state are 
divine institutions; but just what the relation between these 
two is, is a matter of dispute about which diverse views 
have been advanced all through the ages. The Roman 
Catholic Church holds that the church is supreme in both 
spiritual and secular realms and that temporal rulers hold 
their authority subject to the pope, who holds in his holy 
hands the “two swords” (Luke 22: 38). And this authority 
the pope exercises wherever and whenever he dares. 

The Protestant Reformed churches have been largely in- 
fluenced by John Calvin, who would have nothing to do 
with the separation of church and state, but planned to 
make the state a theocracy modeled after the government 
of ancient Israel. The idea seems to be quite prevalent 
among them that people can be made righteous by legal 
enactment. Consequently we find them at their regular 
conventions passing resolutions telling the government what 
in general it ought to do and what legislation it should pass. 

Even among Lutherans some confusion exists. In some 
European countries the church is linked up with the state 
and is to some extent at least under its domination. Even 
on the North American continent, where separation of 
church and state is the accepted policy, we occasionally find 
synods appointing so-called “Temperance Committees,” 
whose function is to influence the government to pass such 
laws as they approve of and desire. But of all churches the 
Lutheran Church ought to be clear in this matter; for there 
is no other church that in its confessions has set forth so 
definitely and so clearly the sphere of the church and the 
sphere of the state as is done in our Lutheran Confessions. 
Article XVI of the Augsburg Confession defines very def- 
initely the prerogatives of the state; and Article XXVII very 
definitely points out the essential difference between the 
powers of the state and the powers of the church. 


Scripture-based Article Sixteen 


Article XVI is one of the clearest presentations in Chris- 
tendom of the state and its functions and of the relation of 
Christians to it. It shows that the state is a divine institution 
“for the punishment of evil doers and for the praise of them 
that do well.” That this is not a mere human doctrine, but 
the very teaching of Scripture, may be seen by reference 
to such Seripture passages as Romans 12: 1-6 (the seat of 
the doctrine) and I Peter 2: 13-17. For the execution of 
its functions God has endowed the state with suitable means. 
These means are not persuasive appeals, but force as rep- 
resented by the sword. For the maintenance of justice the 
state is entrusted with the sword as a weapon to be en- 
forced against all transgressors. And this applies to all civil 
government, whatever its form. No particular kind of gov- 
ernment can lay claim to being exclusively the legitimate 
form. “The powers that be are ordained of God.” This 
applies to every form of government, whether it be democ- 
racy, autocracy, monarchy, oligarchy, Nazism, Fascism, or 
even Communism. Any form of government is better than 
anarchy or no government at all. Civil government is God’s 
method of ruling the world. Governments may and do make 
mistakes; for their rulers are human. Rulers may even 
abuse their power; but this does not invalidate their gov- 
ernment as being a divine institution. God will hold them 
accountable for their abuses and will render them their 
just due. In all cases where they transgress their bounds 
and oceasion a real conflict between civil government and 
the Word of God, the Christian must follow the example 
of the apostles and obey God rather than men (Acts 5: 29), 
and patiently submit to the consequences of his refusal of 
obedience. 
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Now as over against the state, which as a civil power is 
found even in non-Christian lands and uses force for the 
accomplishment of its ends, stands the church, which is 
diametrically different in its function. Here we should ever 
bear in mind the words of Jesus, “If my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight.” Christ does not 
want His kingdom extended by fighting. The church is not 
a kingdom of this world. It bears no sword and does not 
rule by coercion or force. Its only authority is that of the 
Gospel and its function the deliverance of men from sin 
and its terrible consequences culminating in eternal death 
and condemnation. Our Lord Jesus Christ gave to His 
Church no other authority than that of preaching the Gos- 
pel, administering the Sacraments, and remitting and re- 
taining sins. As long as the church keeps to its divinely 
specified sphere, there can be no conflict with civil govern- 
ment, or the state, which is occupied with the maintenance 
of civil righteousness, justice, and peace. 


Complementary Aid to State 

The church in the faithful discharge of her duties will, 
through the Means of Grace with which she is entrusted, 
undoubtedly make for better social relations among men, 
and thus contribute to better citizenship. She will enlighten 
her membership as to their duties and obligations toward 
God and toward their brethren and neighbors; and her in- 
fluence will prove helpful to the state. But if she is faithful 
to her calling, she will scrupulously refrain from all inter- 
ference with the state in the exercise of its God-given 
prerogatives. The church is in duty bound to educate its 
members along all religious and moral lines; but the church 
as a church has no right to dictate to its membership as to 
how they should vote, or to demand of the state the enact- 
ment of certain laws in which she is interested, or to bom- 
bard the Legislature with its resolutions and petitions. 
Whenever she does these things she goes beyond her 
proper sphere and opens the way for the state to retaliate 
and invade her own sphere. It is quite true that there are 
certain situations in which both church and state are alike 
interested and should work hand in hand. In the matter of 
education, for instance, both are deeply concerned. The 
state is right in providing general education for the en- 
lightenment of its citizenship. This is also advantageous to 
the church and should receive the support and encourage- 
ment of its membership. 

But beyond what the state can do is something more, 
which the state cannot provide, namely, the spiritual 
training and culture of its members. This duty, which de- 
volves upon it, it cannot delegate to the state. With the 
diverse views of the various churches within the state, 
agreement could not be reached even on the Ten Command- 
ments. Trial has been made to have pastors of the various 
churches teach their own members in the public schools at 
certain hours; but this has not proved satisfactory. It is the 
prime duty of the church here to bestir herself and provide 
the religious training, which the state is in no position to 
give. This may be done in part in the Sunday school and 
Bible training classes and in catechetical instruction; but 
the ideal is the parish school. Again, in the matter of mar- 
riage both state and church are deeply interested. In our 
country the pastor acts in a double capacity in performing 
the marriage ceremony, as pastor of the church and as an 
officer of the state. But he should never forget that he is 
first and foremost a pastor of the church; and as such, he 
should refuse to marry those upon whom he cannot con- 
sistently ask the blessing of the Lord. And although the 
state allows the remarriage of divorced parties, the innocent 
and the guilty, the pastor has no right to connive at such 
violation of the law of God by performing the ceremony in 
such cases. Here, as a representative of the church, he 
should set an example, and “obey God rather than men.” 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Winds of a Reformation within the church establish- 
ment are blowing in Brazil. One of her priests, Fra Umberto 
Rohden, made a modern translation of the New Testament 
two years ago (described at the time on this page), which 
received archi-episcopal blessing. However, this translation 
in the Portuguese tongue was not widely proclaimed or 
recommended from many pulpits, though it offered a fine 
chance to carry out Brazil’s decree of 1934, allowing the 
teaching of religion in the public schools. The difficulty 
lay in what means to adopt to avoid the strife that might 
arise from the teaching of different forms of religion, Brazil 
being, at least nominally, a Catholic country. Last spring 
one of Brazil’s northern states attacked the problem boldly 
by authorizing the reading of the gospels in her public 
schools to take the place of instruction in the Catholic cate- 
chism. The system is now in full swing and the signs of 
progress are hopeful. Another mild zephyr is indicated by 
the more recent movement among the parish priests to 
discontinue the use of the black cassock and the surplice. 
This, however, the ecclesiastical powers deny, though they 
acknowledge the informal consideration of substituting a 
white cassock as more suitable to the tropics, a custom 
already adopted in parts of the West Indies. 


America Has Writhed so Long under the imputation of 
being the land of preposterous religious “isms” that it will 
be a relief to pass on the dubious distinction to Japan. Ac- 
cording to the Religious Bureau of Japan’s Department of 
Education, their registration of variegated religious cults has 
gone quite far beyond the 500 mark. Many of these cults 
indulge in faith-healing, fortune-telling and occult arts, but 
all pose as primarily religious. Some of them have hun- 
dreds of thousands of devotees; two at least have reached 
national proportions; all of them disturb the equanimity of 
the government. Their natural history parallels that of the 
American “isms’—they are mostly quite small; they change 
their complexion and name very frequently, but their dis- 
position remains the same. In view of the charge that the 
multiplicity of our cults was due to the unbridled freedom 
allowed them in this State-Churchless nation, it is interest- 
ing to note this even more unruly development in a total- 
itarian government with a state religion and a god of its 
own as emperor. 


Even Mystics Are Not Immune to the shocks of war. The 
death in Rome of Theresa Neumann, the woman with “the 
wounds of Christ,” who died September 8 when she heard 
of her Fatherland’s entry into war, recalls the stir of more 
than a decade ago (1928), when the “spiritual” phenomenon 
of the stigmata is said to have displayed itself on her body. 
Paralyzed and blinded by the shock of an injury to her 
spine incurred in 1919, when engaged in fighting a fire, 
Theresa averred that her sight was restored in 1925 through 
the intercession of the “Little Flower,” St. Therese of 
Lisieux. Three years later she began to suffer ecstatic agony 
—like Christ’s in Gethsemane—each week from Thursday 
midnight till mid-afternoon Friday, during which time she 
is reputed to have sweated drops of blood, the stigmata 
appeared on her hands and feet, a deep wound over her 
heart and little wounds across her brow such as would be 
produced by a crown of thorns. The phenomenon was never 
accepted by the Church because her father refused the 
request of the papal authorities to have her case submitted 
to a medical clinic. Nevertheless the late pope, Pius XI, is 
reported to have sent her a letter of blessing written by 
his own hand. Her ecstacies seem to have been influenced 
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by the ecclesiastical seasons. For sixteen Fridays, from 
Christmas to Septuagesima Sunday, and from Easter to 
Pentecost, Theresa Neumann happily visualized the glorious 
mysteries of Christ’s life; on the others, which she called 
“sorrowful Fridays,” she manifested the stigmata as she 
experienced the sufferings of Christ from His scourging to 
His crucifixion. She is credited also with the power to 
reveal the unspoken thought of questioners, to prophesy, and 
to describe scenes in the time of Christ, using during this 
demonstration ancient Aramaic, Hebrew and Latin freely, 
though being entirely ignorant of these languages, This 
strange demonstration, which presents claims frequently 
made for others, as well as many obscure neurotic marks 
of her own, is best left under the shadow of doubt imposed 
upon it by the Catholic authorities themselves, who would 
have been only too glad to exploit the phenomenon to the 
uttermost, if they could have assured themselves of its 
authenticity. 


When the Catholic Church Held its first Plenary Council 
in Brazil (July 1 to 20, 1939), it was confronted with two 
troublesome clerical questions. First, there are too few 
priests in the country—4,700, of whom only 2,200 belong to 
the ordained priesthood. That means one priest to every 
20,000 persons who need spiritual guidance. It was pointed 
out that even the mission field of China was better served. 
To meet this need Pope Pius XII sent a message to the 
Plenary Council by Brazil’s Cardinal Archbishop, Don 
Sebastiano, on his return from the recent papal election, 
urging the prime importance for the Brazilian Church of 
“the sacerdotal vocation and the desirability of having a 
larger number from Brazil to study in Rome for the priest- 
hood.” If this should be done, it would help to solve a 
problem that has been made more acute by the influx of 
refugee priests and nuns from Europe. Because of the 
growing sense of nationalization in Brazil, which the clergy 
have shared in common with the schools, news journals 
and industries, the native Catholic authorities have feared 
the effects of alien ideas brought in by the foreign clergy. 
This imported influence is deprecated, not only because of the 
submergence and discouragement of the native clergy, but 
also because of its reaction upon the proper Catholization 
of the population. 


Once Hawaii Was Fragrant With the odor of sandalwood, 
but common greed for quick and large profits destroyed 
both the business and its source. While the high altars of 
religion in China, the abodes of love and the centers of 
feminine elegance, hung heavy with its perfume, the precious 
clusters of sandalwood became.the sole concern of the island 
chiefs, and the once-flourishing fields of taro and sweet 
potatoes, Hawaii’s staples of food and commerce, were de- 
stroyed by neglect. By 1825 these fragrant parasites were 
gone, their end hastened by the natives whom the chiefs 
had forced to hunt out and cut the sandalwood without pay. 
They destroyed this source of their slavery to the last tree 
they could find, so that their children should not know the 
same fate. For years famine and ruin stalked the islands 
while their chiefs spent their quick gains for tawdry west- 
ern trinkets. Now, after a century, the restoration of the 
sandalwood traffic is being laboriously attempted. It will 
take fifty years of growth to accomplish it, for, beside each 
sandalwood seedling must be planted a tree of sturdier and 
slower growth on which the parasite may feed. The tree 
chosen for this sacrificial duty in the present effort is the 
ironwood. Without this companion and slave the sandal- 
wood would grow only a few inches from the ground, and 
never produce its fragrance. The time may come again 
when China’s old name for Hawaii, Tahn-Heung-Shan (the 
Sandalwood Islands), may be restored—if there is a China, 
and she has the money with which to buy the sandalwood. 
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PAUL'S BELOVED PHILIPPIANS 


In the Apostles’ Letter to Them Is a Formula for Lutheran Unity 
By THE Rev. Epwarp W. SCHRAMM,* Editor of “Lutheran Standard,” Columbus, Ohio 


WHEN it comes to defining ideal Lutheran unity and pre- 
seribing for the attainment of it, I shall not endeavor to 
devise a formula of my own. Christian unity, and therefore 
Lutheran unity, is a subject on which the Scriptures are by 
no means silent. The letter to the Ephesians is largely a 
development of this theme, and elsewhere in the Scriptures 
there are very important and very significant references to 
this subject. For our own purposes we have turned to Paul’s 
short, sweet letter to the Philippians. Perhaps because of 
the extreme humanness of that letter; perhaps because the 
subject of Christian unity is set forth with reference to a 
concrete situation rather than in the abstract; perhaps be- 
cause of the way Paul loved those Philippians and the way 
in which his letter to them reflects that love—doubtless for 
all these reasons we are particularly attracted to the light 
on the subject of Christian unity which this letter gives us. 
Especially two sections of the letter (1: 27—2: 18 and 4: 1-9) 
are an eloquent plea for perfect unity and contain inspired 
directions for the attainment of such unity. 

It will be unnecessary to remind you that there was a 
special reason for Paul’s references to unity in his letter to 
the Philippians. In the fourth chapter we get an intimation 
of this reason. In that Philippian congregation—exemplary 
as it was in almost every respect—there was a strong ten- 
dency toward disunion. The trouble began among the women 
—in the Ladies’ Aid of Philippi. Particularly between two 
women—Euodia and Syntyche. Did both of them want to 
be president? Were both of them somewhat proud, unwill- 
ing “in lowliness of mind to count others better than her- 
self’? Did the congregations soon take sides as between 
these two influential personalities so that there was danger 
that the whole congregation would be split because of a 
petty difference between two otherwise admirable women? 
Use your masculine imaginations on this problem of the 
eternal feminine and then come back to earth and tell your- 
selves that this clash between two powerful personalities 
at Philippi is not so tremendously far removed from the 
cause of much or most of the disunion in American Lu- 
theran circles in our own generation. Personalities—as 
Editor Graebner courageously admitted at one of our edi- 
torial meetings—has probably had more to do with keeping 
Lutherans apart than any other single factor. 


The Four Strands of Unity 


It was against this background of a clash of personalities 
and the threat of larger disunion that Paul penned his mag- 
nificent description of Christian unity. This letter to the 
Philippians reveals that ideal Christian unity exists when 
Christians are: 

1. Christ-united 
2. Heart-united 
3. Work-united 
4, Hope-united 


Fe vip a bi ar! ho) 

Che, Ls diuetes cman 
cf. 1: 5; 2: 14-16 
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(CHRIST-UNITED 


It is evident, not only from this letter but from all the 
Scriptures, that ideal Christan unity centers in Jesus Christ, 


* {Tue LurHeran gratefully acknowledges permission from Editor 
Schramm to print the latter portion of the paper presented by him at the 
1939 convention of the Lutheran Editors’ and Managers’ Association. Its 
title was, “For What Ideal in Lutheran Unity Shall We Strive and How 
May It Be Realized?” In the first section of the treatment of this subject, 
Mr. Schramm commented upon the fact that with the exception ve Ne 
ast nine 
North 


meeting, this organization has given earnest thought for the 
conventions to the achievement of greater Lutheran unity in 
America. Eb.] 


our Mediator, the One Who has reconciled a world of sin- 
ners unto God. In the very first verse of our letter Paul 
addresses “all the saints in Christ Jesus.” It was the personal 
faith of each of the Philippian Christians in Jesus Christ 
that made him a saint—one separated unto God, one called 
out of the world into the family of heaven.’ And of course 
this group of saints, each in personal fellowship with Christ, 
was in corporate fellowship with one another. Can we not 
then set down this principle as basal to all discussion of 
ideal Christian unity, namely, that there must be personal 
union with Christ before there can be corporate unity with 
one another, and that the closer we as individuals are united 
with Christ by faith, the closer we shall be united with one 
another in love? 

To be sure, this is so obvious that one might almost feel 
constrained to apologize for mentioning it. And yet are we 
not always in danger of losing sight of the most elemental, 
the most evident facts in the consideration of any great 
issue? In all the fine theological distinctions which Lu- 
theran leaders interested in closer Lutheran unity make 
when in joint conference, is there not a possibility of strain- 
ing at a gnat and swallowing a camel, or debating about 
theological mint and anise and cummin and omitting the 
weightier matters of the Law and of the Gospel? Paul ex- 
horted Euodia and Syntyche to be of the same mind in the 
Lord. If they were somewhat at variance with each other, 
that was proof that they were each somewhat at variance 
with the mind of Christ, with the spirit of Christ. Let each 
of them allow the grace of Christ to banish from her life 
any hindrance to her personal union with Christ and they 
would both find that the hindrance to their fellowship with 
one another had likewise vanished. Has that ancient sit- 
uation no parallel in modern efforts toward closer unity 
among Lutheran Christian believers, indeed among all 
Christian believers? 


The Separator 


There is one holy catholic Church. This Christian unity 
is not perfect because the personal union of individual be- 
lievers with Christ is not perfect. Christians—Lutherans as 
well as other Protestants; Protestants as well as Catholics; 
Lutherans of one synod as well as those of another—do not 
yield themselves fully to the Word of Christ. They reject 
an important doctrine of the Word or they refuse to reduce 
an important doctrine to practice. Rejection of the truth of 
God has resulted in a divided state of Christendom. But 
the Bible appeals to Christians not only to believe, but also 
to practice; and a failure to live according to the full teach- 
ings of the Word is just as truly a rejection of the Word 
as a refusal to include some doctrine of the Word in one’s 
creed. Such lack of full surrender in our life causes factions 
and jealousies and strifes within a given church body and 
within a given congregation. It hinders the development 
of unity within the church and it hinders the development 
of unity with Christians and Christian church bodies out- 
side that church. To fail to yield fully to Christ—either by 
rejecting part of His teachings or by rejecting part of the 
life in Christ—is to foment disunion; to yield fully to Christ 
by accepting all of His Word and by living the life hid in 
Him to promote the cause of Christian unity and to hasten 
the day when Christians are so fully one in Him that the 
world may see it and may know that God sent the Son to 
be the world’s Saviour. 
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HEART-UNITED 

It is the Holy Spirit Who draws the believer to Christ 
and unites the believer to Christ with the strong bonds of 
faith and love. But this same gracious work the Spirit has 
done in the hearts of all Christians, a fact to which Martin 
Luther gives expression in the words, “even as the Holy 
Spirit calls, gathers, enlightens, and sanctifies the whole 
Christian Church on earth.” Moreover, the same Spirit Who 
draws individual believers to Christ draws individual be- 
lievers to one another. We are knit together with Christ, 
and—in the words of Paul’s letter to the Colossians—we are 
“knit together in love” with one another. Hence we are 
not surprised when we examine Paul’s description of ideal 
unity in his letter to the Philippians that we find him pic- 
turing it as existing and flourishing when Christians are not 
only Christ-united but also heart-united. 

Philippians 2: 2 bears close study. The translation in the 
King James Version is: “Fulfill ye my joy, that ye be like- 
minded, having the same love, being of one accord, of one 
mind.” The word translated “being of one accord” is sum- 
psuchoi in the Greek. It might be translated “soul-buddies,” 
or, as Dean Farrar has rendered it, “heart-united.” 

Paul explicitly exhorts the Philippians to be united in 
this most intimate, inward way. He beseeches them to “stand 
fast in one spirit, with one mind (here again the word 
psuche is used), striving for the faith of the Gospel,” 1: 27. 
He admonishes Euodia and Syntyche “to be of the same 
mind in the Lord.” 


Hearts as Well as Heads 


The observation is often made that the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ must affect not only our intellects but also our hearts. 
To imagine that if a group of theologians can come to in- 
tellectual agreement on a set of theological theses, their 
constituencies are forthwith in perfect Christian unity is 
sheer nonsense. The question still remains, “Are they suwm- 
psuchoi—heart-united?” When you and I and John Smith 
have each surrendered our wills completely to Christ and 
His full Gospel, then we find ourselves not only individually 
united with Christ but also closely drawn into fellowship 
with each other. We are both Christ-united and heart- 
united. 

Let us try to be extremely practical at this point. A 
Christian family—father, mother and children—has little 
difficulty understanding and practicing real unity. In a 
normal family we rejoice with one another, suffer with one 
another and “look out” for one another. There is solidarity, 
oneness of interest. The members are indeed heart-united. 
But the Word of God teaches that some, in fact much, of this 
same love and solicitude for one another should fill the 
hearts of those who are brethren in Christ. We are not 
simply to talk about Christian unity, we are to practice it, 
practice it just as really as we do in the home and in the 
family, practice it not to the neglect of our own family, but 
to the enrichment of the family relationship. Has not the 
progress thus far made in the attainment of more ideal 
Lutheran unity been largely the result of the bearing of 
one another’s burdens through such agencies as the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council and the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion? Do not the distresses of the present clothe with the 
utmost urgency the impassioned plea of Paul: “If there is 
therefore any exhortation in Christ, if any persuasion of 
love, if any fellowship of the spirit, if any tender mercies 
and compassions, fulfill my joy that ye may think the same 
thing; having the same love; heart-united; thinking one 
thing. Nothing for partisanship, or for empty personal 
vanity! but in lowliness of mind, each of you think others 
his own superiors, not severally keeping your eye on your 
own interests, but also severally on the interests of others,” 
Phil. 2: 1-4, Farrar’s translation. 

(To be continued) 
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I WAS IN PRISON 


SOMETIME ago I was in prison. When, where, and how 
long doesn’t matter. The iron doors opened and closed only 
as the guards pulled levers in response to signals. 

But it was Sunday morning at a reformatory. To the 
tune of a stirring march 1,800 individuals came to a large 
auditorium. There was an orchestra under the leadership 
of a capable director, a choir, and a negro quartet. The 
singing was hearty; the attention was better than one would 
expect. During the service, one prisoner was baptized. 

It was my privilege to speak. For twenty-five minutes I 
tried to show that the hand of God is not turned against 
them, that God has a plan for their lives, that there is work 
for them to do, and that there is hope for them in Jesus 
Christ. As we left the platform, the audience burst into 
applause (“Contrary to custom,” remarked the chaplain), 
as an evidence of their appreciation. 

Who were these prisoners? The figures for that group on 
that day were not available, but the data on those received 
during the fourth quarter of 1938 may be considered as 
typical. During that period, 337 were received from the 
court, and 90 were received as paroled violators returned, 
escapes returned, and transfers. 


Striking Facts 

The average age was 23 years. The age having the largest 
number was 19. Eighty per cent were less than 25; 70 per 
cent declared they had no religious affiliation; 70 per cent 
were considered to be in good health, while 30 per cent had 
venereal disease; 52 per cent were drinkers. About 53 per 
cent came from homes broken by divorce and death. 

Only two per cent of the parents had better than a com- 
mon school education. In fact, 55 per cent of the parents did 
not have a common school education. Only 20 per cent of 
the prisoners had an education above common school. 

These 337 new arrivals were listed as having 27 occupa- 
tions with 177 designated as laborers, 29 as farmers, 19 as 
painters, 19 as truck drivers, 10 as clerical workers, 4 as 
musicians, and one as a preacher. Five had no occupation. 

Some of the 38 crimes for which they were imprisoned 
were burglary, larceny, forgery, robbery, and theft. 

A review of these statistics indicates the significance of 
broken homes, lack of education and no religious training. 
Ripley’s “Believe It or Not,” after obtaining affidavits to 
substantiate the facts, reported that there is a community 
in Kansas where there has not been a crime committed for 
some forty years. That community is without a public 
school, but it has a Lutheran parochial school. A statement 
has come to my attention that forty boys and girls can be 
given religious training with money spent to maintain one 
prisoner in a penitentiary. In other words, it costs forty 
times as much to care for a prisoner in a penitentiary as to 
give a boy or girl a religious education. It is also reported 
that from the one-half of the American people who have no 
religious training comes 95 per cent of the criminals. 

These facts and the responsiveness of those 1,800 youths 
constitute more evidence that Christian education is still 
the need of the hour. Churches should enlarge and intensify 
their educational programs. As a means of protection to 
citizens, the state and federal governments should encourage 
colleges with programs of Christian education rather than 
enter into competition with programs of secular education. 
As a matter of economy, assuring a decrease of taxes and 
government expenses, citizens should support with their 
wealth Christian education. As a matter of character build- 
ing, parents should insist on more religious instruction for 
their children. As a matter of the development and per- 
petuity of a desirable civilization, men and women every- 
where should work for and support to the utmost, even of 
sacrifice, programs of Christian education in congregations, 

—Educational News, U. L. C. A. Board of Education. 
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AN OFT-BROKEN COMMANDMENT 


By THE Rev. OLEN A. Peters, Anderson, Indiana 


GrRovE Patterson, editor of The Toledo 
Blade, once wrote, “If your neighbor 
gets drunk and falls down in his front 
yard and has to be carried in and put 
to bed, the case doesn’t call for crit- 
icism nearly so much as it does for 
honest pity.” This discerning editor went on to say, “Some- 
times I think that these people with the critical manner are 
either consciously or unconsciously defending themselves, 
covering up and alibi-ing their own failings, making them- 
selves feel just and pious by artificial methods.” Having read 
the previous sentence our minds hark back to a piercing 
question which Jesus once asked, “Why do you keep looking 
at the speck in your brother’s eye, and pay no attention to 
the beam that is in your own eye?” 


Before uttering words which reflect upon our neighbor’s 
good name, we could well consider what Sir Walter Raleigh 
once said, “O reputation ... thou precious balsam, lovely, 
sweet of smell, whose cordial drops once spilt by some rash 
hand, not all thy owner’s care, nor the repenting toil of the 
rude spiller, ever can collect to its first purity and native 
sweetness.” 


Tongue Thieves 


Do we pause to consider that the lives of others are deeply 
affected by the treatment they receive upon our lips? Said 
Bacon, “My name and memory I leave to men’s charitable 
speeches, to foreign nations, and to the next age.” There is 
much to be gleaned from the following words of Shakespeare: 


“Good name in man or woman, dear, my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls; 

Who steals my purse, steals trash; 

’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands: 
But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” 


Unfortunately, few Christian congregations are entirely 
free from the havoc made by gossip and malicious criticism. 
Too few Christians have cultivated the spirit expressed by 
Luther in his explanation of the eighth commandment, “We 
should so fear and love God as not deceitfully to belie, 
betray, slander, nor raise injurious reports against our 
neighbor, but apologize for him, speak well of him, and put 
the most charitable construction on all his actions.” 

Yes, the will and power of God are on the side of using 
words to bless—not to curse—the lives of our fellowmen 
and to further—not defeat—the good of human affairs. 
Someone has said, “Kindness is the ability to overlook your 
neighbor’s broken gateway and see the rose that grows be- 
hind.” An inspiring editorial voiced the following, “Kind- 
ness and honesty win, if not always in dollars and cents, 
then in character and manhood. Possessing those qualities 
we overlook faults, are charitable in judgment, are glad 
when others get on in their affairs, and ask for nothing 
more than a fair share of what the world has to offer.” 


No Time for Criticisms 

When Christian D. Larson penned the words that became 
the creed of the Optimist International Service Club, he wrote 
in part, “Promise yourself . .. to be as enthusiastic about 
the success of others as you are about your own... to give 
so much time to the improvement of yourself that you 
have no time to criticize others.” Luther, although he lived 
amid the clash of world-shaking controversy, could say, 
“My soul is too glad and too great to be the enemy of any 


Pastor Peters writes to urge that 
we cultivate the habit of speaking 
well of our fellowmen and cautions 
us against becoming chronic critics. 


” 


man.” Loved and known by millions 
are the words of Sam Walter Foss: 


“Let me live in my house by the side 
of the road— 
It’s here the race of men go by. 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are strong. 
Wise, foolish—so am I; 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man.” 


Dr. Paul E. Scherer in one of his sermons quotes an in- 
cident in a play by Thornton Wilder in which a desperate 
man comes to a friend who cannot be healed of a wound 
with the plea, “Come home with me, I pray you. My sen 
is lost in dark thoughts. I cannot understand him. Only 
you have ever lifted his mood. And my daughter, since her 
child died, sits in the shadow and will not listen to us. Come 
with me just for an hour.” Dr. Scherer concludes by asking, 
“Is that what wounds are for, and words? For healing and 
for peace?” 


In serving Christ and the church, well may we pray in 
the spirit of the psalmist of old, “Let the words of my 
mouth, and the meditation of my heart, be acceptable in thy 
sight, O Lord, my strength, and my redeemer.” 


THE SUPREME MISSION 
(Continued from page 3) 


need be, to go to hell to fetch somebody back.” Moses was 
saved when he was willing to allow his name to be blotted 
out of God’s book for his people. Paul was willing to be- 
come anathema for his brethren. This is real passion for 
men’s souls. 

There is a Russian parable of a man in hell who prayed 
earnestly to be released from torment. At last, a voice said, 
“Rescue will come,” and an object held by a slender thread 
was let down and he was told to grasp it. He did so, and 
seemingly thin though the thread was, it began to draw 
him up. But others, seeing his ascent, seized upon his 
garments that they might also be rescued. The man kicked 
them off, crying, “The thread will break,” and break it did. 
Again the voice spoke: “The thread was strong enough to 
save both you and your brothers, but was not strong enough 
to save you alone.” 

Many years ago the great prophet Ezekiel said: “When 
I say unto the wicked, thou shalt surely die; and thou 
givest him no warning; nor speakest to warn him from his 
wicked way, to save his soul, the wicked man shall die in 
his iniquity; but his soul will I require at thy hand.” These 
words are applicable to the church of today. 

There is nothing that brings to the Christian such joy as 
soul-saving. Even the angels are happy when some sinner 
repents. The psalmist says: “He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” Again, “The 
fruit of the righteous is a tree of life, and he that winneth 
souls is wise.” Daniel speaks: “And they that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” 
Through St. James we know that “he who converteth a 
sinner from the error of his way shall save a soul from 
death and shall cover a multitude of sins.” 
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THE IDEAL PREVAILS 


Pastor G. Elson Ruff’s Reformation Day Discourse 
Bears on the Church’s Fidelity to Its Hope 


“Thy kingdom come.” Luke 11: 2. 


No company of men can continue an unwearying warfare 
without ‘some hope of an eventually successful outcome. 

The church has labored in the field of the world with 
varying results through many centuries. Some enemy has 
sown tares in the field. They grow as vigorously as the 
wheat. Yet there is something unfailingly heartening to the 
company of believers, 

Not only is the church sustained, given breath to carry 
on, but it is given a remarkable enthusiasm. The church 
has built many walls and towers which have crumbled and 
fallen. It has waged many campaigns in which it has been 
worsted on every front. You and I in our day have come 
in from disappointments and defeat. Our appeals in the 
name of Christ have been neglected in favor of trifling alter- 
natives. We in our time have shared the heartbreak of all 
the laborers in the Kingdom who have found the way hard 
to travel. 

But the work continues. It is continued with courage, 
because we share the vision of a Final Church, a Church 
Triumphant. We have never doubted that. In the harvest, 
the wheat will be separated from the tares. The Kingdom 
of God comes. Success will be accomplished. The city will 
stand. 

This is the stupendous ideal which impels the church in 
its march; impels the church to send missionaries over the 
earth to gather the nations; impels the church to plant the 
cross on every wayside. Sacred hands must be laid on all 
the unconverted. Sacred scripture must be translated into 
all languages. All must be done, as we are commissioned, 
for we are not in a half-hearted work whose outcome is in 
doubt. The triumph of the church is assured. 


In Ancient Prophecy 


What gives us such courage? What, first of all, is the 
charter of this Church Triumphant? 

How it rings continually in our ears, in the Holy Word! 
It rings in ancient prophecy: 

“Unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear.” 
(Isaiah 45: 23.) 

“For the heavens shall vanish away like smoke 

And the earth shall wax old like a garment, 
And they that dwell therein shall die like gnats 

But my salvation shall be forever.” (Isaiah 51: 6.) 

It stands forth in our Saviour’s words: “I shall build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
(Matthew 16: 18.) 

Apostles declare it: “All peoples and tongues shall con- 
fess that God is Lord, forever and forever.” (Philippians 
it 

The seer of vision portrays it: “I saw, and behold a great 
multitude which no man could number, out of every nation 
and of all tribes and peoples and tongues, standing before 
the throne, and before the Lamb, arrayed in white robes, 
and palms in their hands . . . and he said unto me, These 
are they that have come out of great tribulation, and they 
washed their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb.” (Revelation 7: 9, 14.) 

In the beginning was God, and in the end is God. Nothing 
endures without Him. Those things built for Him and 
through Him shall endure. The charter of the Final Church 
is written in God’s promises. It is not compounded of our 
wistful dreams. It is not the flight of our defeat-ridden 
imagination. It is not of the stuff of human hopefulness. 
It is of God. On Him rests their fulfillment. 
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“Be of good cheer. I have overcome the world... .I go 
to prepare a place for you, and when I will come again I 
shall receive you unto myself.” (John 16: 33.) 

There are many good fights to be fought in the world. 
There is the fight for social justice, for the freedom of men 
in a fair society. There is the fight for peace and plenty. 
All these are born of man’s hope, with the touch of our 
Saviour’s spirit in them. But there is no assurance of their 
outcome, for God has not promised us that we will win the 
Kingdom in our way. But over and above them beckon 
the outreaching ramparts of the eternal city where all our 
dreams are realized. 


The Church Is “Now” 

It is made plain in the charter of the Final Church that it 
is not only the church of tomorrow. It already exists. We 
have not reached it, but it is now, and it encourages us. 
In its lists are inscribed those who have departed this life 
in the Christian faith, having striven faithfully and having 
reached their goal. Besides contemplation of the charter 
of the Triumphant Church, we may be inspired by con- 
sideration of its enrollment. We are encompassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses. The glorious company 
of the apostles, the goodly fellowship of the prophets, the 
noble army of the martyrs, bid us do in our day something 
in the spirit of their work. They who have successfully 
completed their labors share with us in spirit in ours. 

They of the Church Triumphant are still one with us of 
the Church Militant. We are not alone. Our hearts beat 
faster as we remember the brave and beautiful spirits, un- 
known and unsung, who have ascended from the moral 
battlefields of time. Death has taken away from the church, 
through centuries past, its multitudes of leaders and labor- 
ers, but they are with us still. Eyes that have seen God, 
such piercing eagle eyes as Isaiah’s, see us. Tongues that 
are praising God, such tongues of golden speech as Paul’s, 
speak to us. Saints who have labored, Augustine and 
Francis; leaders who have hewn out trails, Luther and 
Muhlenberg; stand with us. They are God’s company of 
our friends and forerunners. They are the enrollment of 
the Holy City that waits for us. All they with the Son of 
God shared suffering. They have borne crosses to Golgotha 
in His Name. They have fed His little ones. And so must 
we, that we may be numbered with the saints. 


The Final Church 

Finishing our course, we may enter the great doors of 
the city whose builder and maker is God. Not until then 
shall we know this third thing about the Final Church, its 
architecture. The charter is sure and certain. The enroll- 
ment is exalted and inspiring. But the architecture of the 
final church is mysterious. 

He that sitteth on the throne shall spread His tabernacle 
over them. “They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more; neither shall the sun strike upon them, nor any heat; 
for the Lamb that is in the midst of the throne shall be 
their shepherd and shall guide them unto fountains of 
waters of life; and God shall wipe away every tear from 
their eyes.” (Revelation 7: 16, 17.) 

“The Christian seer beheld aloft the far-shining city of 
God, untouched by the miseries and mutations of time. But 
he saw no temple in it, because the city itself was a temple, 
and the Lord God the light of it. The church exists to pass 
away, but God remaineth. God Himself is the final church, 
in whose love all souls are redeemed, and in whose fellow- 
ship they have life everlasting. God is the final home of the 
soul.”—Joseph Fort Newton. 

The pinnacles of the city of God rise above the horizon of 
earth’s shadows. They are the summit and spires of our 
hope. All we see as we darkly vision them is that they 
exist, and that some day they shall be clear. 
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EMPHASIS ON PRINCIPLES 


Tue pastors and congregations that permit the significance 
of October 31, 1517, to pass by without special consideration 
are making a major error of judgment. The only All Saints’ 
Days on which the character and movements of the Refor- 
mation can be ignored is when the people who are alive 
are all saints and, if such a condition ever existed, it does 
not now. If, as was noted last week, the adulation of one 
man or of one generation has become “old stuff,” so are 
three meals a day, a place to sleep and a means to earn a 
living. And furthermore truth is not old until it is heard, 
tried and given values. This generation like its predecessors 
must be nourished and developed with spiritual and moral 
foodstuffs. It is of the species of the past, but it is the pro- 
duction of the present. It deals with principles as old as the 
world, but the facts and effects are renewed daily. 

We change the figure of speech to that one used by 
Shakespeare when he wrote, “All the world’s a stage.” We 
suggest that the conditions in which men and women are 
living at any particular time “set the stage, and principles 
related to the situation call the players and give them their 
lines.” There are leading men and leading women, nobles 
and villains. It is the task of some to shift the scenery. 
There are others who think themselves to be observers, but 
they really are not an audience only but real doers for 
the times. 

That which justifies perennial attention to Luther and his 
contemporaries and other leaders during the years 1517 to 
1589 is the state of living that gave him and the other men 
and women of that day their “way of life.” They were in 
the midst of a social regime which had come into power by 
the suppression of principles, the substitution of errors for 
truths and a mockery of men’s endeavors by promises that 
had no authors to back them and no realities to reward 
those who put their trust in them. Such “gold-bricking” 
is not so unusual as one could wish. Its prevalence in the 
early sixteenth century does not mean that Leo X was a 
particularly vicious pope or that Tetzel was a most un- 
scrupulous vendor of indulgences. In some respects, Leo 
was entitled to distinction. His manners were probably 
highly polished. His appreciation of art and culture marked 
him as the “first gentleman of his age”; a later Louis of 
France being merely a copy. It was Leo’s fate to be the 
villain when the long-disregarded principles of Christian 
revelation set the stage for an effective demonstration of 
the ineffectiveness of mechanized piety. 
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And what were the truths that were restored to circula- 
tion and esteem in the period with which Reformation Day 
deals? The conventional answers need no revision in form 
in this twentieth century. 

Number One is Authority—The Bible. 

Number Two is Experience—Justification by Faith. 

Number Three is Organization—The Priesthood of 
Believers. 

All three were strenuously in action for half a century, 
and each of them resulted in alliances with each other and 
with other social factors. Some “mesalliances” have oc- 
curred, but in the main the errors and maladjustments of 
ten centuries were wholly or partly corrected by the Refor- 
mation movements. 

Today the principles of Christianity and the forces needed 
for a Christian society are again subjected to bitter oppo- 
sition by an entirely different set of foes. The church must 
do for the twentieth century what the reformers of the six- 
teenth century did for their era. That is, they must restore 
authority to the Bible, re-enkindle the desire to be at peace 
with God and re-inject regard for spirituality in the realms 
of culture and human relationships. The materialistic philos- 
ophy of Marx in Russia, the race myth of Rosenberg in 
Germany and secularism of science the world over are 
destructively powerful to the extent that their principles 
have deceived the people. We need to republish and re- 
emphasize the divine, that is, the Christian processes of our 
living. Returned to circulation they will drive out false 
philosophies and give true principles the opportunity to 
operate. 


ALWAYS POTENT 


WE personally believe in campaigns, if by that term one 
means a carefully planned and directed undertaking for 
the realization of an important and useful objective. It does 
not destroy the average power of an engine if occasionally, 
in order to climb a hill or travel over a difficult road, the 
throttle is advanced and a maximum draft is made upon 
its power. For example, we believed in the campaigns for 
Ministers’ Pensions and for the Church Extension Fund 
which were authorized by our United Lutheran Church in 
1928 and in 1938. We believe also in the appeal of the Board 
of Social Missions at this time when all our members are 
urged to do their utmost to bring unchurched folk into 
saving relations with our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It would be very unfortunate, however, if in connection 
with attention given to evangelism by special appeals, the 
church should lose consciousness of the values of its regular 
routine of ministering the Word and Sacraments. It is 
statistically true and at the same time startlingly sad to 
learn that in America there may be fifty or sixty million 
people who are not saved (so far as we know) from ever- 
lasting loss of an inheritance of eternal life through faith 
in Christ. But determination to invite these lost souls must 
not blot out of sight the millions who have already come 
to faith in our Lord, who do find in His gospel the way of 
life and who face the ills and troubles of this earthly pil- 
grimage with persistent assurance of final victory with 
God’s help. 

We must not abandon infant baptism, sponsorship and 
catechetical instruction, even though the dramatic circum- 
stances often connected with adult conversions are absent. 
A recent article critical of applying baptism to babes, as we 
Lutherans and others do, leads to this editorial caution 
against overlooking appreciation and use of the sacrament 
of regeneration for youngest and oldest alike. It is likewise 
timely to recall the soul-nourishing powers of routine wor- 
ship. The employment of liturgical forms such as is our 
Chief Service may seem to a thoughtless listener an empty 
rite, but in fact it is an unfailing source of comfort and 
grace to those who know how to use a liturgy properly. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WE Have done some reading, listened to numerous lectures, 
joined in several conversations and occasionally done what 
we fondly hope could pass as a bit of original thinking on 
the finer distinctions of stewardship. But nothing read or 
heard, high-brow or low-brow, surpasses in relevancy, 
perspicuity and completeness the following, for which we 
are indebted to our staff member, Dr. Julius F. Seebach, 

The incident occurred in the life of a small boy whose 
affection for his dog Towser led him on the occasion of a 
family dinner to select certain choice portions of the chicken 
prepared for the meal and start with them for the door. 
His mother’s watchful eye caught him just in time to learn 
his intentions and to recover the contents of the platter. 
Later—that is after the humans had been bounteously served 
—his thoughtful mother gathered together bones and frag- 
ments which “son” was authorized to deliver to Towser. 
He did so, but he accompanied the act with the sorrowful 
observation, “Towser, I planned an offering for this occasion 
but all I can bring you is a collection.” 


An Unusual Question 

RECENTLY our phone rang and when the receiver was 
lifted, the query came through, “Is the late Pope (Pius X1) 
still in Purgatory?” Inquiry produced the information that 
a Philadelphia pastor had scheduled a sermon for Sunday, 
October 15, for which his theme was, “What we know of 
life after death.” The Roman Catholic teachings concern- 
ing the realm called Purgatory quite logically merited his 
attention. We, too, remembered that the secular press, the 
radio, and probably the parish announcements of all Roman 
Catholic pastors at the time of the death of Pope Pius XI 
called for prayers for the repose of his soul (that is, for his 
release from purgatory). Were they sufficient? 

Of course the answer from the Lutheran point of view 
is easily given. There is no purgatory and hence no one can 
be in that realm. The reasons for rejecting the teachings 
of Roman Catholic theology on this point are several in 
number, but the chief one is absence of any Biblical state- 
ment on which to rest the idea that there is an intervening 
state of suffering in which to purify the souls of the believers 
from sins committed after baptism which are “un-remitted.” 
Included are such as have been done unconsciously or from 
mistakes of judgment. 

The Roman Catholic authorities admit that “Holy Scrip- 
ture does not expressly mention Purgatory” but implies it 
in several passages of Scripture. It is “tradition,” and tra- 
dition as defined by that ecclesiastical body which in fact 
supplies its only practical basis. And its acceptance is not 
primary, but secondary to another complicated development. 
It is in fact a requirement for the system of penance which 
gradually gained a position in church practice. It is a man- 
made finale to partial conditioning of the forgiveness of sin 
upon “good works” instead of wholly upon grace earned and 
bestowed by our Saviour. No wonder the reformers of the 
sixteenth century very promptly found the whole idea of 
purgatory unfit for a place in the plan of salvation. 

As to its general acceptance, the Catholic Cyclopedia writes 
naively: “Protestants generally reject it. The Greeks have 
a vague and indefinite notion of it. Belief in Purgatory 
fosters piety. It deters man from venial sin, begets a spirit 
of penance, gives him occasion to practise charity to the 
dead and awakens salutary thoughts of the life to come.” 
‘So does a war. So does any philosophy of it in which fears 
are made the dominant motive. 

But to return to the query that was addressed to us. It is 
our opinion that even the present occupant of the Holy See 
-would hesitate on Catholic grounds to date positively any- 
one’s release from purgatory. If the fact that the entire 


Catholic population of the earth not once, but several times, 
engaged in masses for the release of their late prelate’s soul 
from the cleansing fires of temporal punishment means any- 
thing, then the possibilities of transgression by one wield- 
ing papal authority must be beyond measure. 

“But thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” There is no purgatory. 


Out of the Shadows 

WE uaAvE nothing romantic in mind as we write the above 
heading. No conference of importance and few of the con- 
versations in which circles of friends engage is free from 
an overhanging dread of an involvement in war. Expressions 
of sentiment framed by committees and adopted by conven- 
tions large and small come daily to our desk: some of them 
are from Lutheran sources. 

Notably among the latter are two that reached us from the 
News Bureau of the National Lutheran Council, one from 
the Council itself and the other from the September gather~ 
ing of the Lutheran Editors’ and Managers’ Association. 
The first will appear in full in next week’s issue, and we 
bespeak for it careful consideration. It is headed, “Basic 
Considerations in Determining the Attitude of Lutherans in 
the United States Toward the European Crises.” 

In the Editors’ and Managers’ Association the resolution 
adopted was presented by Dr. E. E. Ryden, editor of Luth- 
eran Companion (Augustana Synod). Prompted to present 
the matter for consideration by the debates in Congress and 
by comments in the secular press, Dr. Ryden urged expres- 
sion of convictions by his associates and speedily became 
aware of those differences of opinion that indicate a state 
of uncertainty relative to the issues involved. As to the 
neutrality bill pending in the Senate, the members of the 
conference did not agree. Also, since a considerable number 
of members of the church groups served by the journals 
reside in Canada and are thus participants in the war, 
definition of duty to the “powers that be” relative to engage- 
ment in the resort to arms could not be the same for Canada 
as for the United States. However, the association in entire 
sincerity went on record “as unalterably opposed to any 
legislation that may jeopardize true neutrality on the part 
of the United States, in order that our country may not be 
drawn into another war.” We quote Dr. Ryden’s comments: 


“Eprrors DEcLARE FoR NEUTRALITY 

‘Discussion of the international situation occupied a consider- 
able portion of one day’s session of the Lutheran editors and 
managers at Hancock. It was a sober and earnest exchange of 
opinions, for it was felt that America was on the brink of a 
momentous decision on which might hinge the future destiny 
of the nation and of the world, Nor can the Church itself hope 
to escape the consequences of the mighty struggle which is im- 
pending. Indeed, it is not difficult to foresee a period of persecu- 
tion and suffering for all those who bear the name of Christ and 
who would confess their faith in Him. 

“With so many cross currents of opinion sweeping over the 
land, it is not strange that the editors should not be wholly 
agreed on what constitutes the duty of the Church in the present 
crisis and what course is wisest to pursue. The thought of 
America profiting by the blood and tears of others, however, 
was abhorrent to all, and to do so, it was felt, is to tempt the 
righteous wrath of God. 

“More and more the feeling grows on church leaders that war 
is inherently evil and that no good can come from it. No doubt 
the bitter experiences of the last war, with the subsequent com- 
plete deflation of all the high-sounding principles for which 
America fought, have had much to do with this conviction. 
Therefore it was felt that it is the duty of the Church to lift up 
its voice on behalf of peace and to do all in its power to prevent 
the curse of war from devastating the earth and destroying all 
that is noblest and best among men.” 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


“THE WHOLE WORLD IS IN THY POWER, O LORD, KING 
ALMIGHTY: THERE IS NONE THAT CAN GAINSAY THEE.” 


That we may remain steadfast in this belief, should be our prayer. 


Lord of our life, and God of our salvation, 

Star of our night, and Hope of every nation, 

Hear and receive Thy Church’s supplication, 
Lord God Almighty. 


See round Thine ark the hungry billows curling, 

See how Thy foes their banners are unfurling; 

Lord, while their darts envenomed they are hurling, 
Thow canst preserve us. 


Lord, Thou canst help when earthly armor faileth, 

Lord, Thou canst save when deadly sin assaileth, 

Lord, o’er Thy Rock nor death nor hell prevaileth; 
Grant us Thy peace, Lord. 


Peace in our hearts, our evil thoughts assuaging, 

Peace in Thy Church, where brothers are engaging, 

Peace when the world its busy war is waging; 
Calm Thy foes’ raging. 


Grant us Thy help till backward they are driven; 

Grant them Thy truth, that they may be forgiven; 

Grant peace on earth, and, after we have striven, 
Peace in Thy heaven. 


Philip Busey, 1840. 


Based on Matthaus Apelles v. Lowenstern, 1644. 


THE GEM OF THE 
REFORMATION 


By Lurtuer’s hand a little gem 
Was brought out from an ancient mine 
Where precious pearls of priceless truth 
In all their early beauty shine. 


This gem unfolds the Law of God 

That we might know what He requires 
And walk the way of His commands 

In deeds and words and in desires. 


It tells us how the worlds were framed 
And man before his Maker stood 

To prove the power of Him Who spake 
And found His works were very good. 


It glorifies a Father’s love, 
A love that did not spare to give 
His Son to shed His sacred blood, 
That sinners might not die, but live. 


It praises God, the Holy Ghost, 
The Teacher of all saving grace, 
Who guides us into all the truth 
And makes our hearts His dwelling- 
place. 


It tells us how we ought to pray, 
As our dear Lord Himself has said. 
It speaks of “water and the word” 
And of the breaking of the bread.” 


We prize this Reformation gem 
And pray that God may bless its way 
In church and school and in the home 
For time and for eternity. 
—W. M. Czamanske. 


THE GOSPEL OF LUTHER 


TuE gospel of Luther brought to human 
life a leaven of the working of which no 
man can trace the limits. It brought a new 
sense of self-respect to the common man. 
Previously he had been taught to think of 
his religion as a sort of second-rate com- 
promising thing. He could never be really 
great in the eyes of God as long as he kept 
his place among the common occupations 
of his world. But Luther taught him dif- 
ferently. However humble his occupation, 
he could be as near to God as any monk 
or nun within the cloisters. Religion was 
henceforth no delimited thing. It was ap- 
plicable in its full meaning and in its full 
beauty everywhere. 

—The Southern Churchman. 


RIFF-RAFF 


By Fred Blanchard 
(Concluded from last week) 


To Sal Skinner the question of the 
funeral now was paramount. Of late 
years Mag had had nothing good in life; 
she must have a good funeral. But how? 
She, Ubedam and the young preacher 
would arrange that. When she interviewed 
Sion Gillon, the village undertaker, she 
learned that the expense of the funeral 
would be $30. That would include the free 
lot in the cemetery and the digging of 
the grave, the horse-drawn hearse and the 
services of the driver. Mag’s financial es- 
tate amounted to exactly nothing, so it 


was apparent that the $30 must come from 
an outside source. The young minister 
suggested that they call upon a few philan- 
thropic souls in town. Sal, to see the well- 
to-do folks she worked for; the preacher, 
some of his charitable members. 

Richard called upon Mrs. Silas Owen 
first. She was the wife of a wealthy, re- 
tired farmer, and he felt sure that she 
would give $5 toward Mag’s funeral. He 
had some misgivings, however, when he 
recalled that old Silas was the kind of 
churchman that put twenty-five cents in 
the collection on Sunday, and, at the same 
time, was exceedingly hard on the min- 
ister who got behind with his bills. 

Mrs. Owen was not very charitable. “So 
that creature has at last ceased to be a dis- 
grace to the town,” said that prominent 
lady. “What a pity a few more are not 
included. There are plenty of people who 
are worth saving, without spending our 
time and means on trash like that.” 

That was intended as a thrust at the 
minister. 

“Mr. Owen and I, though, try never to 
turn down a call for help,” continued that 
estimable lady. “We realize that other peo- 
ple look to us to set an example.” 

Richard left there with a heavy heart 
and fifty cents. Monroe Hale, the hard- 
ware man, gave him a quarter, and the 
druggist added another fifty cents. By this 
time he was thoroughly discouraged, and 
decided to go to his friends for more zeal. 
Sal had preceded him to the shack. Her 
efforts had not been so successful; she had 
seen six of Mill Center’s folks; three had 
refused help outright, three others had 
contributed exactly $1. 

Sal drew her thin lips into a straight line. 
“Mag’s going to have a funeral,” she said, 
“and the county’s not a-going to pay for it.” 

“IT can give $5, Sal,” offered Richard, 
“and I wish that I had the whole thirty.” 

“How much money have you got, 
Ubedam?” Sal asked. 

“Well,” answered that worthy, “if I had 
been the man I ought to be, I would have 
the whole $30.” He took from his ragged 
trousers an old wallet, and displayed soiled 
paper dollars and enough small silver to 
amount to $10.60. The others were aston- 
ished beyond words. “And it all goes for 
Mag’s funeral,” he said. “I was saving up 
for some winter clothes and a thing or two 
for Joey, but Mag must have a good 
funeral.” 

Sal, being a modest soul, must go out- 
side to inspect her resources. She came 
back triumphant. “More’n $16,” she an- 
nounced. “I had forgot all about that five 
I aimed to buy some new shoes with. 

“Look-a here,” she said, more to herself 
than to the others, “the parson here will 
give $5; Ubedam, being luckier than the 
parson in money matters, will give ten, 
and old Sal, who has no one to look out 
for but herself, will give fifteen. That 
makes $30.” 

The others agreed to this, and thus the 
financial part of Mag’s funeral was quickly 
arranged. 
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“And that money we got in town, Par-~ 


son, they ain’t enough of it for the heathen, 
and it ain’t good money no way, so we 
feed it to the fish.” With a sweeping move- 
ment of the arm, Sal consigned the $2.25 
to the muddy waters of the stream, fifteen 
feet from the door of Mag’s shanty. 


* * * * 


The afternoon was half spent, and the 
beeches and oaks on the hill above were 
sending their shadows softly down the 
grassy slope when the funeral company 
arrived. Joey had hidden on the seat by 
the driver, while Sal, Ubedam and Garner 
had walked their separate ways, each de- 
siring, it seemed, to be alone with his 
thoughts. 

Ubedam Jones had spent most of his 
morning in the big woods, and his parting 
tribute to Mag was a wreath of ferns and 
wild flowers that would have caused any 
florist to gasp. Sal had bought her flowers 
at the shop in town, with the last dollar 
of her sixteen, and Richard brought a 
bouquet from his own garden. 

“Remember, Reverend,” insisted Sal, 
“this is to be a real funeral; singing, pray- 
ing, Bible reading and all. Mag would 
have done as much for me, or you, or 
Ubedam.” 

The quiet cemetery had seen other and 
grander gatherings; it had never seen one 
at which all present were more concerned. 
Even the driver of the shabby hearse put 
off his businesslike attitude and became a 
humble mourner with the rest. 

Three voices, one a rich, clear baritone, 
one a shrill, cracked soprano and the other 
bearing some resemblance to bass, joined 
in singing “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” An 
earnest voice expressed the longing of a 
great heart in fervent prayer, then con- 
tinued the service by reading from the 
same Book that had comforted Mag the 
day before. 


The service was drawing to a close. “And 


he showed me a pure river of water of 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb. In the 
midst of the street of it, and on either side 
of the river, was there the tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fruit, and 
yielded her fruit every month: and the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of 
the nations. And there shall be no more 
curse: but the throne of God and of the 
Lamb shall be in it; and his servants 
shall serve him.” 

The four of them let the pine box with 
its burden gently into the grave; the three 
men shoveled the dirt until there was a 
long, smooth, yellow mound, and the 
flowers were placed there as a final tribute 
of love. 

“Well,” said Sal, wiping her eyes with 
her apron, “Mag has had a real funeral, 
hasn’t she? Ubedam is here and I am here 
and the parson is here.” 

“Yes,” answered Ubedam, “and Jesus.” 

* * cd * 


Richard Garner dreamed a strange dream 
that night. He and Joey O’Dowd had gone 
to heaven. When they arrived at the gates 
of the city, juvenile workers rushed Joey 
off to where joys awaited boys of that age. 
A guide showed Richard over the place. 
There were, of course, many interesting 
things to be seen in the city itself, but 
after awhile they came to a quiet rural 
scene. 
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A beautiful young girl was sitting on a 
bank covered with flowers and grass. She 
had golden curls and blue eyes, and was 
fashioning a bouquet from the flowers that 
grew about her. Three or four cherubs, 
sunny-haired, were playing at her feet. 

“That,” confided the guide, “is Mag 
O’Dowd. She has a great love for flowers, 
and is never satisfied unless a few cherubs 
are playing around her.” 

“That's right,” said Richard. 
always ‘did love babies.” 

As they walked leisurely along, Richard 
reveling in new sights and sounds, they 
saw a woman approaching with a bundle 
under her arm. She had a dignity of man- 
ner that suggested that she might own the 
place, or at least a half-interest in it. When 
they passed her, Richard noticed that she 
had a straight, prominent nose and piercing 
gray eyes. 

“Who,” he asked the guide, “is that?” 

“That,” answered the guide, “is Sal 
Skinner. Sal would not be satisfied here 
if she could not help other folks keep 
clean. That bundle you saw is probably a 
linen robe for one of the big men. Sal 
cannot bear to see any of them wear a 
soiled one.” 

They strolled on, and the way led to a 
beautiful stream. Here and there a tree 
with golden fruit graced the banks. Richard 
saw a man sitting under a tree and look- 
ing intently into the water. Now and then 
a silvery flash would appear as a fish 
darted by. The man seemed to be su- 
premely happy. He would drop a pebble 
into the stream and watch the ripple die 
away. Then he would throw a leaf onto 
the surface and watch it float until out 
of sight. 

“And who,” Richard asked his guide, “is 
that?” 

“That,” answered the guide, “is Ubedam 
Jones.” —Exchange. 


“Mag 


HALLOWE’EN 
By Elizabeth Witmer Locke 


Dip you ever see a witch 
A-riding on a broom? 
Or ever see a pumpkin face 
A-grinning at the moon? 
Did you ever see a pussy-cat, 
As black at it could be, 
Go hurrying through the alley, 
Then scamper up a tree? 
*Twas Hallowe’en! "Twas Hallowe’en! 


Did you ever see a man 
With such a scary face, 

With eyes that never winked or blinked, 
But stared right into space? 

With a great big mouth from ear to ear, 
Some weedy kind of hair, 

And teeth that looked so very strange, 
Because they were not there? 

‘Twas Hallowe’en! "Iwas Hallowe’en! 


Do you like to see such sights, 
Or do they scare you some? 
Can you. laugh and call them funny, 
Or does fear strike you dumb? 
Well, if you’re not just as bold and brave 
As you would like to be, 
You’d better stay right in your home, 
And go to bed like me, 
On Hallowe’en! On Hallowe’en! 
—The Bond. 
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HALLOWE’EN 


Every boy loves Hallowe’en. It could 
hardly be otherwise, considering the fun 
to be had upon this occasion. There are 
always numerous parties that carry out 
the autumn idea in the color scheme, the 
games played and the refreshments. Such 
parties are heaps of fun, and furnish 
amusement for old and young alike, 

Yet, Hallowe’en is not always cele- 
brated in this manner. Sometimes great 
destruction is wrought, and not infre- 
quently serious accidents occur, When- 
ever someone is made to suffer because 
of Hallowe’en pranks, the frolic has gone 
too far, for joking at the expense of an- 
other person is not in reality joking. 

Fortunately, Hallowe’en is not so bois- 
terous a time as it was once, but still there 
is room for marked improvement. Gangs 
of boys, traveling through alleys at night, 
often do untold damage in tipping over 
buildings, carrying off anything that is 
loose and performing other acts of van- 
dalism. 

Clotheslines are often cut with wire- 
nippers, gates are burned to the ground 
and wheels taken off of wagons. I have 
known persons who have suffered keenly 
from so-called Hallowe’en pranks, and to 
such persons Hallowe’en is the most 
dreaded time of the year. 

This condition should not exist and is 
most deplorable. Hallowe’en should be a 
time of rejoicing. All should be happy 
that the crisp days of autumn, with their 
numerous joys, are at hand. 

In some sections of the country the police 
have been forced to take a hand in curb- 
ing the work of youthful gangs, much as 
they hated to do so. The loss or theft of 
a certain article, taken innocently by boys, 
may be a serious matter to many indi- 
viduals, and can cause nothing but ill- 
feeling. 

Hallowe’en offers a sufficient program 
of fun without resorting to things of a 
questionable nature. Nowadays, most 
youngsters are satisfied with parties and 
entertainments with a minimum of out- 
door stunts mixed in. 

The smaller children enjoy putting 
lighted jack-o’-lanterns against the win- 
dow pane, in an effort to frighten those 
within the room. This is lots of fun and 
of the innocent kind, the kind that in- 
jures nobody. Some boys and girls dress 
up as witches and goblins and go around 
the neighborhood silently, waiting for some 
person to come along. Then they jump 
out from behind a tree, shouting “Boo!” 
or some other expression intended to sur- 
prise the pedestrian. 

No one wants to see Hallowe’en done 
away with, but the pranks incident to 
the occasion should be kept within bounds, 
in order that people will not dread its 
coming. 

Long live Hallowe’en, but let us keep 
it an occasion of which no one need be 
ashamed, H. G. 


SMILES 


“Pa, what is a rare volume?’ asked 
Clarence. 

“Ts a book that comes back after you 
have loaned it,’ replied Pa.” 
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The Reformation and its Fruits 


Jesus’ Teaching Provides Principles for Reformation 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 7: 15-27. The Sunday School Lesson for October 29 


THERE is considerable similarity between 
the ecclesiastical conditions in Jesus’ day 
and at the time of the Reformation. Jesus 
dealt with conditions as He found them, 
on His own authority; Luther dealt with 
the conditions he found, on the authority 
of Christ. The teaching of the Scriptures 
was the weapon used by Luther . A pros- 
perity that diverted attention from duty 
to God and from righteousness in hu- 
man dealings threatened in the first cen- 
tury; it did the same in the sixteenth 
century. What was needed in both cen- 
turies was a purified church, a church in 
which the simple, potent truth of the Gos- 
pel could have undiverted effect. Church 
leaders could not pretend to be true to 
God by engaging in elaborate ritual or by 
parading showy works of righteousness. 
Such pharisaical practices were denounced 
by Jesus; they also felt the sting of the 
Scripture-directed tongues of the refor- 
mation period. Maybe there is a much- 
needed reform today, as some are wont to 
declare. It is not uncommon to hear drastic 
criticism of the leaders of the church be- 
cause of their worldliness which supplants, 
or hinders, the growth of spiritual life. 
Jesus declared some basic truths which 
show how to point out deception, please 
God, and protect people. They have been 
applied again and again as evils have 
increased. 


How Point Out Deception 


False prophets, or teachers, were the 
bane of the people in Jesus’ opinion. These 
were deceptive, pretending to be good and 
true and to teach with authority. So 
cleverly did they delude the people that 
they accepted their teaching as though it 
were direct from God. But the fruit of it 
was no good to the people and was dis- 
credited by God. What Jesus asked was 
that these teachers be judged by their 
fruit. They might deceive the eyes of peo- 
ple, as a wolf in a sheep’s fleece would do, 
by going through the forms and saying 
the words prescribed and accepted by the 
church. But what of their own lives? Did 
they live as they taught? Did their man- 
ner of life back up their teaching? The 
believers needed to exercise considerable 
skill in telling about the fruit of these 
teachers. They should be as keen to tell 
about teachers as about grapes and figs 
and good trees. They would resent being 
told that they had no better judgment than 
to try to gather grapes from thorns and 
figs from thistles, or to go to a corrupt 
tree for good fruit. But Jesus said it was 
even more disgraceful to accept teachers 
whose lives were evil. Instead, these 
should be discarded, not allowed to teach 
any more, just as a fruitless tree was cut 
down and burned. The period of the 
Reformation had many evidences of the 
detection, rejection, and destruction of 
false teachers, some of whom posed as 
being pious, churchly, and holy represen- 
tatives of God. 


How Please God 


This is a personal phase of the matter. 
It is one thing to detect and expose evil 
leaders; it is something else so to conduct 
self as to be pleasing to God. The Refor- 
mation was constructive, too. It gave the 
people direction for pleasing God. Jesus 
called for a removal of external show in 
worship. He allowed for no pretense in 
calling on God. Unless the heart was right 
the words were not pleasing. Jesus em- 
phasized living the truth we profess. He 
did not condemn for saying to Him, “Lord, 
Lord,” but He made it clear that it takes 
more than words carefully chosen and fitly 
spoken to please Him. Unless the abun- 
dance of the heart out of which the mouth 
speaks is in accord with God the words 
have no influence with Him. He will not 
tolerate any such worship, and such wor- 
shipers are never in line for His blessing. 
It is the doing of the will of God that 
counts, rather than the saying of words 
about Him or to Him. There will be a 
time of final reckoning. Then it will be 
useless to rely on a splendid record of 
much speaking even in the name of God 
and in the worship of His name. Then 
more than ever will the emphasis be on 
the kind of life that has been lived. With- 
out the record of a good life as an expres- 
sion of love for and faith in God, there 
will be no pleasing Him. So Jesus taught; 
so the Reformation asserted. 


How Protect People 
Jesus sought to protect believers from 
fatal blunders by warning them directly. 
His reference to the two kinds of builders 
proved that He was eager to have all be- 
lievers build well and have something en- 
during to show for their life of service. 


THINK OF THESE 


Beware of deceivers and keep free 
from self-deception; this is enough work 
for any of us. ; 


Many of us are bothered because we do 
not know the right place to look for what 
is worth while and lasting. 


The device for discovering good teach- 
ers is no different from that proposed for 
finding false teachers. 


To speak well for Christ is splendid, but 
to live up to what we say is more com- 
mendable. 


“Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 
We say that of others; others say it of us. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. A Sure Foundation. Matthew 7: 21-27. 

x, pga tte | Faith. Galatians 2: 16-21. 

W. The Enduring Gospel. I Peter 1: 22-25. 

Th. Saved by Grace. Romans 3: 19-26. 

F. A Fruitful Hearer. James 2: 19-27. 

Sat. Professing Love to God. Psalm 116: 12-19. 
S. A Citizen of the Kingdom. Psalm 24: 1-10. 
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The Reformation tried to hold up the same 
standard. Men were not to fritter away 
their time making a show of their re- 
ligiousness. They were not to make such 
haste to get through with a spiritual en- 
terprise as to forget to have a sound foun- 
dation for it. A life to count for the king- 
dom must stand on a firm foundation, for 
it would have many storms to battle 
through. Jesus told of the two builders, 
both having high ideals of a useful build- 
ing, of a building that appeared well. One 
became so excited over getting it finished 
and ready for the applause of men that he 
hurried the foundation, saying that the 
sand was good enough; the other took 
more time, more hard work, more expense 
so as to have a sturdy foundation. Jesus 
told the outcome for each builder’s house, 
when the storm struck it. The aim of Jesus 
was to protect believers from being foolish 
builders. The Reformation gave ample 
stress to the same desirable protection. 


WITH THE BIBLE 


We cannot think of the Reformation 
without thinking also of the Bible. It was 
with the Bible that the effective refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century was car- 
ried on. The Reformation did not change 
the Bible; it did not try to write a new 
Bible. It took the Bible as it was and 
applied it simply and directly to daily life. 
This had to do with the life of the indi- 
vidual in all relationships, to his home, 
his community, his government, and his 
church. The Bible became in fact a guide 
for living, an unchangeable rule for faith 
and practice. 

Somehow the Christian Church does not 
get away from the Bible. Passing years, 
even centuries, no matter how progressive 
thought becomes, have not discovered a 
way to discard the Bible. Translations of 
it have gone into hundreds of languages 
and dialects, and still there is a call for 
many more translations into the languages 
of peoples who are eager to read the Word 
of God in their own tongue. In our own 
churches we have a place for the Bible, 
and in all our courses of study we give 
recognition to the Bible as the major text- 
book. To leaders the Bible is recommended 
for reading and study. We set up ways 
for making Bible reading more attractive 
for pupils. We write and publish all sorts 
of books to help people understand this 
Book of the ages. And with all this con- 
certed effort to popularize the Bible it 
continues to be a little-known book. Plenty 
of Bibles are bought. It ranks in the lead 
as a best seller. Yet religious leaders, 
even secular teachers, by applying certain 
tests have learned that many have but 
casual acquaintance with the simplest facts 
and truths of the Bible. 

With the Bible we go into missionary 
work, but unless it is lived up to by those 
who carry the Bible here and there it 
will not win many to follow the Christ 
of the Bible. With the Bible we establish 
our churches, but it is the closeness with 
which church members follow the Bible 
that proves it is a great book, a message 
for life direct from God. With the Bible 
the individual Christian grows tall spir- 
itually or he does not grow at all. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE WOMAN OF 
~ SAMARIA 


John 4: 1-14 


Wuat was Jesus doing in Samaria? Did 
not all good Jews avoid contact with these 
hybrid people? Centuries before when the 
Jews were captives they had been carried 
away from their homes and foreigners 
from other parts of the Assyrian empire 
were brought in to take their places. These 
heathen people made themselves at home 
on the farms the Jews had tilled and were 
friendly with the remaining Jews who had 
been overlooked by the invader. In time 
they intermarried. 

When these newcomers entered the land 
they found it possessed by wild beasts, 
reverting to the jungle as idle land will 
do. In their superstition they thought the 
wild beasts were sent by the displeased 
god of the country. They asked for a 
priest of Israel to come and show them 
how to keep peace with him. The wish 
was granted and the priest came. Whether 
he was weak or the superstition of the 
Samaritans was too strong, the pure teach- 
ing of Judaism soon degenerated into a 
hybrid religion, part heathen, with its 
temple on Mt. Gerizim. 

Pride of religion and of race made the 
good Jews of Jesus’ day despise the Samar- 
itams. Rather than travel through this 
province between Galilee and Judea, the 
Jew crossed the Jordan River twice and 
walked on the opposite bank. Jesus could 
not afford to yield to the senseless prej- 
udices of His countrymen. He would not 
avoid any person however low and seem- 
ingly impossible. We who take His name 
should accept His way. So Jesus went 
through Samaria. He was alone. His dis- 
ciples had left Him sitting on the well curb 
near the village of Sychar, while they 
went to scout for food and for shelter. 

It was the well of Jacob. Today the well 
is more than seventy-five feet deep and 
has a good flow of water. It is a thrilling 
thought that the handiwork of Jacob still 
stands, still ministers to thirsty wayfarers. 
It ties His age to ours. 


Asking a Service 


The woman came at the noon hour to 
fill her water pots from the well. As she 
approached Jesus arose and with bold 
chivalry broke through the conventions 
and prejudices that stood between them. 
She was a Samaritan and a woman. He 
was a rabbi of the Jews. “Give me a 
drink,” was His courteous request. Was 
He thirsty? Surely. But He was far more 
eager for the soul of the woman than for 
the water of the well. How should He 
break down the barriers and win her in- 
terest and friendship? He asked a service. 
This is a valid suggestion for every win- 
ner of souls. It is human nature to re- 
spond to an appeal for help. 

The Luther League and the church her- 
self could well learn this lesson. Much 
foolish time is spent in discussing how to 


hold the young folks. The time would be 
better employed in finding some task of 
service for each one to do. Jesus’ first 
step toward friendship was the asking of 
@ service. 


Awakening a Soul 


The woman knew water, knew the need 
of water. Jesus began the awakening of 
her soul right there. He used this method 
constantly in His teaching. He led from 
the familiar to the unfamiliar, from the 
material to the spiritual. He offered to 
the woman a water that would never be 
lacking, a well of water, like the well of 
Jacob, that would be within her heart. 

Some unrealized depth to this woman’s 
life was touched by the offer of Jesus. 
We may think that there was some irony 
in her request, “Sir, give me that water.” 
Certainly she did not understand at once 
the nature of the thirst nor of the water 
about which He was speaking. But she 
knew a thirst that this water could not 
satisfy. We might be surprised if we 
could probe the souls of some of the seem- 
ingly stolid slaves of sin who live about 
us. They would understand what was 
meant by these lines— 

“... dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 

Excess is added to excess in the strug- 
gle to satisfy the thirst. Only Christ has 
that which makes life complete. If life 
is a bore and the days are filled with dis- 
satisfaction it is because there is an un- 
fulfilled need of God within the heart. 
We usually fail in our business of soul- 
winning because we do not speak simply 
and directly enough of the water of life. 


Acknowledgment of Sin 


With the acknowledgment of thirst for 
the water of life came a new requirement. 
Remember that Jesus was alone with the 
woman. Delicately yet directly He probed 
the sores of sin. He did not parade her 
sin before others. He did not require the 
“sharing” of her sin with a too interested 
public. But by His request to meet her 
family, He made her confess her shame 
to Him. Maybe she never had been 
ashamed of her sin before. No doubt there 
were many of her friends who lived no 
better lives. In a vague ,way she had 
known dissatisfaction with her broken 
home life. But she could not look into the 
eyes of Jesus and fail to wish with all her 
heart for her lost purity. 

It is not enough to condone the easy 
“love” life so common (!) in America by 
laughing at Victorian standards. Let the 
man or woman who makes sport of virtue 
or holds lightly the vows of marriage look 
into the clear eyes of Jesus and the sin 
will appear in its true blackness. Not by 
Victorian standards, for there was much 
surface morality in them, but by Jesus’ 
standard can we fairly judge our own lives. 
Jesus cannot do anything for us till we 
pray sincerely, “God be merciful to me a 
sinner.” 

The woman may have been entirely sin- 


cere in her next question about the place 
of worship. Or she may have done what 
many better folks have tried to do when 
cornered by a very personal and very 
practical question. She turned the subject 
to the field of religious discussion. There 
is much educational value in such dis- 
cussion, but it is a common fault to think 
that religion begins and ends with discus- 
sion, What happens after the discussion 
is most important. 

Allowing for her sincerity in asking 
about the place of worship we must admit 
that it was the next question to ask. Her 
thirst for God was awakened, her sin was 
acknowledged, now she needed a mercy 
seat where she could meet daily with God. 
Out of her question came the greatest 
truth ever added to the world’s knowledge 
of worship, “God is a Spirit and they that 
worship Him must worship in spirit and 
in truth.” Places and forms of worship 
have their importance. But the essential of 
worship is the realized presence of God. 


Acceptance of the Saviour 


Her meeting with Jesus had done some- 
thing to her soul. A new joyousness was 
in her heart. She, too, had known some- 
thing of the Messiah and for her too, as 
for the Jews, His coming was the hope of 
the world. She was ready now for the 
great revelation. Jesus had been careful 
about making His claim to Messiahship 
where it could only arouse controversy. 
But to this simple soul He would not with- 
hold the truth—“I that speak unto thee 
am He.” And she believed Him. 

Where the chosen people failed, where 
the religious leaders of the day were blind, 
this untutored Samaritan woman believed. 
She had learned more than a lesson in 
religious truth. She had tasted of the 
water of life and for the first time in her 
life was truly happy. This happiness was 
not built on any material thing but on the 
peace that came into her forgiven soul. 


The Service of the Saved 


The test of the change that had come 
into the life of the woman of Samaria was 
not only in the cleansing of her personal 
life. She became a missionary, the one 
sent, to bring her whole village to Jesus. 
How little we realize this acid test of the 
saved soul in our American church life. 
If we have no urge to win others for 
Christ we have a right to examine our- 
selves to see what He really means to us. 
In the very community where we live, big 
or little, urban or rural, there are thou- 
sands who have never found the water of 
life. Shall they die in their thirst with the 
water at hand? You and I must answer 
that question, along with Christ. 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, November 5. 
This month is keyed to the general topic, 
“Seekers After God.” We should relate 
our discussion to the program of evan- 
gelism outlined by the Board of Social 
Missions. Next topic, “Nicodemus.” 
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HOMELAND HARVEST 


By Arthur H. Limouzze, D.D. Friend- 
ship Press, New York. Pages 200. Price, 
$1.00. 


This is a “Home Mission” book with 
valuable statistical tables, full index, and 
large reading list of selected books on 
Home Missions. The author has served as 
Secretary of Promotion of the Board of 
National Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., and is at this time 
with the General Council of that denomina- 
tion. He has traveled extensively in the 
interest of home missions, visiting stations 
from Alaska to the West Indies. He is the 
author of several books on kindred subjects. 

“Homeland Harvest” is divided into six 
main chapters: The Investment of the 
Years; The Heart of Home Missions; An 
Emerging Leadership; Leavening the Mass; 
The Cost of Home Missions; Trends and 
Assets. 

In these pages the author gives consider- 
able space to the early trail-blazers and 
religious conditions in America. He pays 
tribute to men under divine compulsion 
who considered missions as a “required 
course” and not an “elective.” Out of the 
work of Home Missions came colleges and 
seminaries, boards, missionary societies, 
and agencies to deal with the religious 
problems of the frontier. It is a story of 
men who sought to reproduce in their own 
lives the personality of Jesus, and who 
dedicated themselves to a constant labor 
of love to win America to Christ. 

This is not a book one can race through. 
At times the action is slow, but the ground 
is covered thoroughly. It might well be 
used for class study and group discussion. 

The American Church faces a challenging 
situation in the home land. It is not a job 
that can be completed in a hurry. Only a 
prepared church can accomplish the will 
of her Lord. The unfailing, ever-available 
and all-sufficient Gospel of Christ is the 
only power able to appease the spiritual 
hunger of millions still outside of the fel- 
lowship of the Church. 

R. Homer ANDERSON. 


ADVENTURES IN RADIANT LIVING 


By G. Ray Jordan, D.D. Round Table 
Press, New York. Pages 197. Price, $2.00. 


This is a worth-while book, even though 
it is another in the long series of “It-Can- 
Be-Done” volumes. This one is distin- 
guished chiefly by the deep Christian em- 
phasis which pervades it. The sixteen in- 
spirational essays which comprise the book 
could easily become sixteen inspirational 
sermons, and good ones, too. Another fea- 
ture which will commend Dr. Jordan’s 
book to many readers is the wealth of 
original and striking illustrations which 
he uses. 

Every experienced preacher recognizes 
the value of preaching an occasional in- 
spirational sermon for the encouragement 
of Christian believers. Christians are en- 
gaged in constant warfare against sin and 
evil and are buffeted by all the storms of 


life. 
hope and frequently need to be heartened. 
These needs Dr. Jordan supplies, sub- 
titling his book, “A Guide to the Richer 
Life.” He aims to show the way to buoy- 
ant confidence in daily affairs and a joy- 
ous expectancy of a better future, in order 
that the followers of Christ may shine as 
happy examples in a gloomy world. 

Even the chapter titles are stimulating. 
“The High Privilege of Living,” “One Plus 
God,” “The Irresistible Appeal of Chris- 
tianity,’ “Meeting Life Unafraid” and 
others of similar vein are among them. 
The whole book is an appeal for the joy 
which ought to come to us through our 
Christian faith. 

The reader must realize, of course, that 
Dr. Jordan is making no attempt to diag- 
nose the world’s ills or to prescribe a cure 
for them. The book aims only to spread 
the happy Gospel of Christian optimism. 

Apert P, STAUDERMAN, 


THE CROSS ATHWART THE SKY 


By R. E. Golladay, D.D. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 148. Price, $1.00. 


This is not just another book of ser- 
mons written for Lenten reading. The ser- 
mons in this volume were preached during 
Lent, and one can sense the presence of 
the congregation that sat in the shadow 
of the cross as Jesus is depicted hanging 
upon the cross. This is the two-fold pur- 
pose of the author-preacher, and he has 
not lost sight of his aim. His congregation 
is always before him; his Lord is ever at 
his side. 

That which makes these sermons any- 
thing but carefully constructed essays also 
reveals their deficiencies. A volume of 
sermons must be judged from the printed 
page. Loosely constructed paragraphs, in- 
felicities of style, poor transitions loom 
larger than from the pulpit and the pew. 
These sermons would have gained some- 
thing in style and polish without having 
lost anything in strength and vigor for 
their readers if they had been carefully 
re-written and carefully edited before 
they were offered to this larger congrega- 
tion. 

Ohio Lutherans know the author of these 
sermons as a notable and distinguished 
preacher whose years of study and travel 
have gained him an excellent reputation. 
Many pastors who seek new light on old 
themes will welcome these sermons in their 
preparation for Lent. 

Bensamin Lovz. 


DISCOVERING THE LANDS OF 
THE BIBLE 


A Textbook for Juniors in Vacation 
Church Schools. By Lola Hazelwood. Pub- 
lished for the International Committee on 
Co-operative Publication of Vacation 
Church School Curriculum by the Metho- 
dist Book Concern, New York. Pages 184. 
Price, $1.00. 


They require words of cheer and. 
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This ought to be one of the most val- 
uable of vacation church school textbooks 
so far prepared. The title would suggest 
as much. The manner in which the les- 
sons are developed is bound to arouse and 
maintain the interest of juniors. Naturally 
the best-known Bible characters find a 
large place in these pages. The idea of 
discovering something in all the lessons 
will keep the students alert. There is 
enough known already about these les- 
sons by the juniors to make them feel they 
want to add to that store of knowledge, 
and there is sufficient here they know 
little or nothing about and this will keep 
them busy and interested. Then, too, the 
religious factor is conspicuous. It is not 
forced to find a place, but grows naturally 
out of the journeys made, personages met, 
and other experiences made possible. The 
program embraces the fourfold purpose 
of study, play, work and worship, thus 
covering the field. 

The book is divided into three units. 
Unit I—We Visit Palestine—fifteen sessions. 
Unit Il—Ancient Neighbors of Palestine— 
five sessions. Unit IIJ]—Fhe Early Mission- 
ary Lands—five sessions. Each unit is 
followed by a generous amount of source 
materials. 

To the list of books you would like to 
investigate for next year’s vacation church 
school you will want to add this one. 

Cuartes P, WILEs. 


1, JOHN 


An “Autobiography” of the Beloved 
Apostle. By Rex Miller. George Palmer 
Putnam, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. 1939. 
Pages 255. Price, $2.50. 


In this book the Apostle John tells his 
life story, and he does so with candor and 
simplicity. The “Autobiography” is more 
than a paraphrase of the Fourth Gospel. 
There are woven into the fabric many 
threads of places and persons, traditions 
and customs. The story is told with rev- 
erence and with knowledge of existing 
conditions, and the climax is reached at 
the end of the sixth chapter, which is also 
the end of the recorded Gospel. The fol- 
lowing six chapters rather portray Peter, 
Paul, and James, with John in the back- 
chapters John again comes to the front 
ground, although the portrayal itself is 
scriptural and historical. In the last two 
with his three Epistles and the Apocalypse. 

John the Apostle lived a long life—from 
the beginning to the close of the first 
Christian century. He had his own per- 
sonal experiences of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and his own apostolic labors, and he had 
knowledge also of the Lord’s other min- 
isters and of their ministries, of their 
Scriptures and of the rise and spread of 
the Christian Church, all of which he here 
sets forth as experienced by him and 
known to him. The book is virtually an 
exposition of the whole New Testament, 
Johannine in character and content. As 
such it is no mere invention or product of 
the imagination but a work founded in 
fact. The reader of the book will not fail 
to be interested and instructed. The writer 
brings forward the messages to the world 
of “the beloved disciple.” 

Joun W. Horine. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE OF BROTHERHOOD 


A meeting of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Brotherhood of the United 
Lutheran Church in America was held at 
Brotherhood Headquarters, 62 E. Garrison 
St., Bethlehem, Pa., Saturday, September 
30. The following members were present: 
Messrs. J. Milton Deck, Harry A. Fritsch, 
and Earl W. Bader; the Rev. C. F. Brobst, 
the Rev. E. R. Jaxheimer, and Paul A. 
Weidley, D.D. 

Treasurer Fritsch reported receipts of 
the three-month period, July 1-September 
28, 1939. A slight increase in income over 
the corresponding period in the previous 
year was noted. 

Executive Secretary Bader reported 
upon the twenty-first birthday “Thank 
Offering” appeal. Approximately 134,000 
pieces of material have been mailed to 
the pastors and presidents of the men’s 
organizations during September. Strong 
emphasis has been given in all literature 
to the Brotherhood’s seven objectives for 
Anniversary Month, as follows: 


Objectives 

1. Co-operate with pastor and church 
council in observing Parish Education 
Month. 

2. Urge each member of the church 
council to attend the Church Councilmen’s 
Conferences being held this fall. 

3. Assist the Board of Social Missions 
in promoting our first objective, “To Win 
the Unsaved.” 

4. Arrange a “Brotherhood Sunday” 
service for October 15, or some other 
convenient date. 

5. Begin work on third objective: “To 
promote a larger attendance of men at 
the services of the church.” 

6. Enlist Brotherhood in preparing for 


annual Every Member Visitation—empha-_ 


size the sixth objective: “To meet the 
congregational apportionment in full.” 

7. Receive “Twenty-first Birthday” of- 
fering for the U. L. C. A. Brotherhood. 

The following motion was unanimously 
adopted: “That the Parish and Church 
School Board be invited to prepare a text 
for a Leadership Training Course, to im- 
prove the technique of our laymen in 
serving their local congregations through 
the Brotherhood of the United Lutheran 
Church in America.” 


Resolutions 

The following motion was unanimously 
adopted: “That the Brotherhood of the 
United Lutheran Church in America rec- 
ognizes the splendid contribution by the 
Parish and Church School Board in the 
preparation of a’ monthly ‘Topic Discus- 
sion’ for Lutheran Men, and that the Par- 
ish and Church School Board be invited 
te submit to the Administrative Committee 
a proposed series of ‘Topics’ for the en- 
suing three-year period, beginning with 
January 1941. 

Executive Secretary Bader reported an 
increase. in Lutheran Men subscriptions 
during the current year, and presented 
communications from pastors and laymen 
of other Lutheran bodies testifying to the 
value of Lutheran Men, which they are 
using in their respective Brotherhoods: 
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The committee unanimously decided to 
accept the invitation of the Nebraska Syn- 
odical Brotherhood and the local Brother- 
hoods of Omaha and Vicinity, to hold the 
twelfth biennial convention of the Broth- 


erhood in Omaha, October 6-8, 1940, The 


convention will open with a Vesper Serv- 
ice Sunday, October 6, and close with a 
Fellowship Banquet Tuesday evening, 
October 8. 

The next meeting of the Administrative 
Committee will be held December 9, at 
2.00 o’clock, at the Philadelphia The- 
ological Seminary. 

Paut A, WEIDLEY, Reporter. 


A DAILY INTERCESSION 
FOR PEACE 


By William R. Seaman, S.T.D., Stowe, Pa. 


Let us perform our prayer to the Lord: 
R—And pray for peace throughout the 
whole world. 


Give peace in this our day, O Lord: 
R—Among all the nations of the earth. 


Let peace flow down from the mountains 
in the East: 
R—O God, make war to cease. 


Let there be peace among the hills in the 
West: 
R—Also in the valleys northward and 
southward. 


Upon all the rulers of the earth: 
R—May the love of peace grow speedily 
in their hearts. 
Upon all people of all nations: 
R—Cause them to dwell together in 
unity. 
Upon our own country: 
R—O Lord, protect, save, and preserve 
us. 
Let there be peace in Thy strength: 
R—And abundance in Thy towers. 
O Lord, convert us unto Thyself: 
R—That we may spend the rest of our 
days in peace and repentance. 
Turn us again, O God of hosts: 
R—Cause Thy face to shine and we shall 
be saved. 
Arise, O Christ, for our help: 
R—And redeem us, for Thy mercy’s sake. 
Again and again, we pray for peace: 
R—Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Hear our prayer, O Lord: 
R—And let our cry come unto Thee. 


A WORTHY RECORD 


Tue Sunday school of St. John’s Church, 
Salisbury, N. C., is justly proud of the at- 
tendance record of many of its members. 
During the past year there were 64 mem- 
bers who did not miss Sunday school any 
Sunday. These 64 members have a joint 
total of 486 years of unbroken attendance. 
There are 26 who have an unbroken 
record for ten years or more as follows: 
4 for 10 years, 2 for 11 years, 2 for 13 
years, 2 for 14 years, 2 for 15 years, 3 for 
16 years, 4 for 17 years, 5 for 18 years, 1 
for 21 years, and 1 for 22 years. 

Since the coming of Dr. P. D. Brown to 
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this field June 1, forty members have been 
added to the confirmed membership roll, 
nine of them by adult baptism and con- 
firmation. Twenty-four children have been 
baptized. 

One of the above is Mr. J. L. Fisher, a 
member of the U. L. C. A.’s Board of Pub- 
lication. Mr. Fisher’s record is twenty-one 
years of unbroken attendance, and that of 
his wife is twenty-two years. 


MUHLENBERG DORMITORY 
DEDICATED 


(Continued from page 2) 


All freshmen resident on the campus 
are required to live in the building or in 
a supplemental freshman dormitory that 
has been established in League Hall of 
the old dormitory quadrangle. They are 
required to observe definite study period 
four nights each week under the super- 
vision of Registrar Benfer and six upper 
classmen, honor men in the various aca- 
demic fields who have been assigned to 
the building to help the new students in 
preparing their work. Special assemblies 
and small discussion groups have also been 
arranged for the guidance of the new 
students. 


The New Dormitory 

The building includes an auditorium, 
well-equipped recreation rooms, reception 
rooms and lounge rooms. Classrooms in 
the building are used by the English, 
mathematics and physical education de- 
partments, thus relieving crowded condi- 
tions in the Administration Building. 
Members of the faculty and administrative 
staff who have been assigned as advisors 
to the freshmen have offices in the build- 
ing with regular hours for consultation. 

The entire program, designed to ease 
the transition from home to campus life 
and aid men in meeting college require- 
ments, is being widely acclaimed in church 
and educational circles. It is another of 
the pioneering steps taken by Muhlenberg 
under the leadership of President Tyson. 

The appeal of the program was evi- 
denced by the increase in freshmen res- 
ident on the campus. Because of the fact 
that West Hall was entirely filled even 
before the beginning of the college year 
in September, it became necessary to or- 
ganize a similar program for freshmen 
who could not be accommodated in the 
building and who were placed in League 
Hall. 

This year Muhlenberg has again reached 
a new high in registration of students with 
512 men regularly enrolled. Last year’s 
enrollment was 501. It is evident too that 
this year’s student body has been more 
carefully selected than ever before. Aca- 
demic standards and admission require- 
ments have been considerably strength- 
ened during the past two years. In spite 
of the new requirements, however, this 
year’s Freshman Class increased from 187 
in 1938 to 194 in 1939. 


“He who is true to himself and others 
is rarely overtaken with a disorder whose 
striking characteristics are exaggeration 
and dissatisfaction.” 
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PLANNED FOR SERVICE 


Special to THE LUTHERAN by G. Elson Ruff 


A CONGREGATION with courage to speak 
of plans for its work for three hundred 
years to come, St. John’s, Allentown, Pa., 
is dedicating this week its unusually beau- 
tiful and substantial new church building. 

“The time has come for the church to 
cease retreating in the face of need,’ Dr. 
William C. Shaeffer, pastor of St. John’s, 
states regarding this dedication. “St. John’s, 
through the centuries to come, is to stand 
as a spring and fountain of good will and 
service to the community and to all people 
everywhere.” 

Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, president of 
the United Lutheran Church, was the 
speaker at a service in the new church 
last Sunday. The church will be dedicated 
October 29 by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

The plan of the new church consists of 
a nave of ten bays of fifteen feet each, 
the northernmost being a narthex. The 
three bays at the south form the choir 
and sanctuary. Complete east and west 
measurement over the wings is 110 feet; 
north and south measurement is 169 feet. 
The seating capacity of the church is 1,000. 

Three unique features are found in the 
plan. Two are a children’s chapel ad- 
joining the narthex, and a small chapel 
for prayer and meditation in the west 
wing. The third is an outdoor pulpit at 
the intersection of the west aisle and 
transept walls. 

The east aisle of the church has been 
developed into a chapel seventeen feet 
wide, with a side altar. 

The high altar is of marble in two colors, 
beautifully decorated, a gift of the late 
Dr. John A. W. Haas and Mrs. Haas. It is 
surmounted by an oak reredos, carved and 
traceried. The central section of the 
reredos supports a life-size figure of Christ 
carrying a book, symbolic of “The Word,” 
and with right hand in the attitude of 
blessing. The two side sections contain six 
panels each, in which are polychrome fig- 
ures of the twelve apostles. 

A four-manual Skinner organ has been 
installed. 

Materials and construction of the build- 
ing are most substantial. Interior as well 
as exterior walls are faced with stone, 
which with the trimming stone have a most 
attractive color scheme. The panels of the 
ceiling are treated in color. 


A Five-Year Project 


Completion of St. John’s Church, which 
has been five years in building, is consid- 
ered by those who know the story of this 
congregation as more than an architectural 
triumph. Here is a church that has con- 
sistently emphasized service above self. 

Faced by the familiar situation of a 
changing neighborhood around a down- 
town church, St. John’s congregation re- 
solved to meet the challenge to a great 


ministry. During the World War the com- 


munity around St. John’s became highly 
industrialized, There was an exodus of 
members to the suburbs. Their place was 
taken by people who were not friendly, 


but hostile to the church. Instead of being 
in an affluent neighborhood, St. John’s was 
fringed by human need. 

In the public school on the same block 
with the church, twenty-two nationalities 
were enrolled. Among children there, 157 
were discovered who had never been in 
any church or Sunday school. ‘ 

Under the inspiring leadership of Dr. 
Schaeffer, the congregation began a min- 
istry to the newcomers by ‘opening a 
weekday school, held four afternoons a 
week on time released by the public 
schools. The enrollment has grown to 600. 

Eventually the congregation built a large 
modern church school building across the 
street from its church. Community nights 
of song and motion pictures were held 
weekly in the large auditorium of this 
building, to reach parents and families of 
those attending weekday school. These 
are attended by more than 2,000 persons. 

St. John’s opened its church to a Hunga- 
rian congregation which worships every 
Sunday morning. The Congregation for 
the Deaf worships each month in this 
church. The church office is headquarters 
for the representative of the Inner Mission 
Board. Quarters have been opened for a 
community well baby clinic one afternoon 
each week. 

Through the Sunday, weekday, and daily 
vacation schools, an outreaching program 
of adult education and personal evangel- 
ism is being inaugurated for intensive 
work in the homes of unchurched persons. 
Progress has been made through cantoria, 
or singing galleries, in the new church for 
children’s choirs which will be especially 
emphasized and developed in the future. 


Street Preaching 


Equipment reflecting the endeavors of 
this congregation is featured in the new 
building. The outdoor pulpit will permit 
street preaching in the neighborhood, The 
lovely Children’s Chapel is a shrine of 
prayer for little ones. 

St. John’s congregation has grown strong 
through its program of service. It has 
gained in membership and is among a 
score of the largest congregations in the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

It has maintained a consistent record in 
giving to benevolence. In the twenty years 
of Dr. Schaeffer’s pastorate, $309,973 has 
been given for maintenance and operation, 
and $280,952 for benevolence. For expan- 
sion, purchase of properties, and erection 
of the church and church school, $618,328 
has been contributed. Total gifts from all 
sources were $1,235,363. 

Dr. Schaeffer became pastor of St. John’s 
Church in 1919. He had served in New 
York City as secretary of the National 
Lutheran Council’s Commission for Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Welfare during the 
World War. He was born in Richmond, 
Va., while his father was pastor of the 
First Church there. He served a pastorate 
in the Church of the Redeemer, Atlanta, 
Ga., and during five of his nine years there 
was president of the Synod of Georgia 


and Adjacent States. He was influential 
in organizing congregations in Alabama, 
Florida, and Tennessee. 

Dr. Schaeffer is now president of the 
Parish and Church School Board of the 
United Lutheran Church. He is a member 
of the Deaconess Board, and a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Philadel- 
phia Theological Seminary. 

Success in establishing the right of 
churches to hold classes in time usually 
allotted to the public schools, gained by 
Dr. Schaeffer through his efforts in Allen- 
town, has set a valuable precedent. Dr. 
Schaeffer has also contributed greatly to 
the science of religious education, and has 
guided many congregations in developing 
work similar to that done in St. John’s. 

Services in prelude to the dedication 
began October 8. Dr. Schaeffer's sermon 
on that day was entitled, “Why Build for 
300 Years; Can the Church Survive?” On 
the fifteenth, the subject was “The Beauty 
of Holiness.” Sunday evening, October 29, 
a Reformation Service, with all Lutherans 
of churches of Allentown uniting, will be 
held in St. John’s Church. 


LUTHERANISM IN FINDLAY, 
OHIO, 100 YEARS OLD 


Sunpay evening, October 8, a special 
service was held at St. John’s Church, 
Findlay, Ohio, in recognition of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the coming of 
Lutheranism to Findlay. Participating in 
the celebration were the three Lutheran 
churches of Findlay: First Church, the 
Rev. W. E. Bradley pastor; Trinity Church, 
the Rev. W. L. Harmony pastor; and St. 
John’s Church, the Rev. H. Ward Grieb 
pastor. Dr. Gould Wickey, executive sec- 
retary of the U. L. C. A.’s Board of Edu- 
cation, was the guest speaker. His theme 
was, “The Church Marches On.” 

One hundred years ago, while Martin 
Van Buren was serving as the eighth pres- 
ident of the United States, the Rev. M. 
Cortex, a German Lutheran missionary 
came to Findlay. To a needy people he 
came proclaiming a gospel of grace. Here 
in the courthouse the first Lutheran serv- 
ice was held. From this humble beginning 
the Lutheran Church today has three 
thriving congregations. 

The first ground purchased in Findlay 
to be used for Lutheran purposes was a 
lot at the corner of South West and West 
Front Streets. On this lot the present St. 
John’s Church stands. 

The first building to be erected by the 
Lutherans was at 200 West Crawford St. 
It was built by the pioneers of the First 
Lutheran Church. 

Trinity, the youngest of the three Lu- 
theran churches, was a mission at its or- 
ganization. Together with her parent body 
they were members of the old General 
Synod. St. John’s Church was a member 
of the old General Council. Today they 
are all members of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, ALLENTOWN 


W. C. Schaeffer, D.D., Pastor. Beautiful and Complete in Appointments 
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The Outdoor Pulpit to Be Used for 
Preaching to the Neighborhood 


The Children’s Chapel, a Shrine of 
Prayer for Little Ones 


The Altar, Reredos and Chancel Window 


The Chapel in the West Aisle 


The Pulpit and Choir The Exterior of the Church 
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ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


In THE August 3 issue of THe LUTHERAN 
we spoke of our entry into Silver Spring, 
Md. We asked: Should there be a Lu- 
theran Church in Silver Spring? Well, 
the question has been answered. We had 
sent letters of invitation to all persons 
whose names were on our lists, the Wash- 
ington papers had kindly announced the 
news, we again called on our prospects 
and called them up, and prayerfully and 
hopefully awaited Sunday, September 10. 

The day dawned bright and warm. The 
poster made by one of our members, stood 
in front of the building plainly visible 
from all directions. The door to Masonic 
Hall stood open wide; and men, women and 
children shyly began to climb the steps to 
the second floor, where the spacious ban- 
quet hall bade them a very cordial wel- 
come. The church editor of the Washing- 
ton Post, a Lutheran, was on hand with 
his camera and pad, and interesting snap- 
shots and notes were taken and appeared 
in Monday’s Post and in the evening 
papers. 

Members of Atonement Lutheran Church, 
Washington, D. C., the Rev. Howard E. 
Snyder pastor, formed an improvised choir 
and representatives of some of the other 
Washington Lutheran churches led in the 
singing. Promptly at eleven o’clock the 
writer announced the opening hymn, sixty- 
three persons reverently and prayerfully 
joined in our beautiful service, listened to 
the sermon on “Launching Out,” and after 
the service joyfully greeted one another. 
The initial service of the United Lutheran 
Church of Silver Spring was richly blessed 
of God! 

Before the benediction a brief meeting 
was held, and an Advisory Committee of 
three persons (a temporary church coun- 
cil) was named by Missionary Bieber and 
endorsed by the congregation. 


Gifts 


The fifty Common Service’Books used at 
the service were the gift of the Board of 
American Missions. A table belonging to 
the hall served as an altar, on which was 
a linen cover, the gift of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Mt. Joy, Pa. Gift vases were filled 
with magnificent flowers donated by St. 
Luke’s Church, Sioux City, Iowa, the con- 
gregation organized by Missionary Bieber 
last October, with greetings from its pas- 
tor, the Rev. D. E. Robison. Warm greet- 
ings from Dr. A. J. Traver, president of 
the Maryland Synod, were read. 

Since the first service, a book cabinet 
has been received, also a gilded wooden 
cross. A pulpit Bible has been promised. 
No candlesticks as yet grace the altar. 


September 17 


This Sunday also was sunshiny and 
helped to bring thirty-one children and 
adults to the hall eager to start a church 
school. Fifty Parish Hymnals, also donated 
by the Board, were used. And how the 
children and their elders did sing! All the 
grades in The Christian Life Course are 
used, up to the Young People’s Depart- 
ment. The Young People and the adults 
study the Augsburg Lessons, Willing and 
capable teachers were on hand and the 
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church school was auspiciously launched. 
To date the enrollment is forty-two and 
new faces are appearing each Sunday. The 
officers are a superintendent, director, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The Advisory Committee of the church 
meets weekly at the homes of the mem- 
bers. The director of the church school 
has been added to this committee. The 
teachers and officers of the school also 
meet weekly at the homes of the members. 

An informal get-together of the men 
was held prior to the first service, and 
again September 28 in the Community 
Center (library building) in Silver Spring, 
and enthusiastically discussed organization 
of the congregation, church sites, new 
members, and sundry matters pertaining 
to the growth of the congregation. The 
congregation has adopted as its motto, 
“Pray and Work—Work and Pray.” Our 
advent into Silver Spring has put other 
congregations “on their toes.” There are 
spiritually electric sparks in the air. In 
addition, both the congregation and the 
church school have decided to send 
monthly one-tenth of its receipts, through 
the proper channels, to the Treasurer of 
the United Lutheran Church. 


The Maryland Synod 


This mother synod of the Silver Spring 
congregation is the fourth in age among 
the thirty-one synods of the U. L. C. A,, 
only the Pennsylvania Ministerium (1748), 
the United Synod of New York (1786), 
and the United Synod of North Carolina 
(1803), preceding it in organization. The 
Maryland Synod was born in the same 
year in which the former General Synod 
took shape—1820. Its 80,000 souls also rank 
fourth in number—the Ministerium, Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, United New York, and 
the Pittsburgh Synods alone outdistancing 
it. It counts 139 congregations, and 144 
pastors answer to its roll call. The val- 
ulation of property exceeds $8,275,000. The 
congregations spent on themselves $759,000 
and gave to the general work of the church 
$188,000. The synod stands in the very 
front rank in its apportionment payments, 
reaching 80 per cent and hovering around 
that mark for the past ten years. Fifty- 
three congregations paid their apportion- 
ment in full and thirty-nine of these ex- 
ceeded their quota! Only five congrega- 
tions paid nothing. 

The most venerable congregation in age, 
though none the less active, is at Creagers- 
town, coming into existence 207 years ago 
(1732). The Rev. S. R. Seibel served it 
with three other youthful congregations. 
The second in age, 201 years old, is shep- 
herded by no less a personage than the 
honored president of the synod, the Rev. 
Dr. A. J. Traver, Frederick, Md. Synod 
will meet in Zion, Middletown, the Rev. 
B. F. Brake pastor, next year to share the 
joys of the congregation on becoming two 
hundred years of age. Twenty-one of the 
synod’s congregations are over 150 years 
old, and twenty-four have reached 100 
years; twenty-one have been organized 
since 1900. Surely age is no barrier to 
liberality, consecration and progress! 


Activities 
Christ Church, Baltimore, leads the con- 
gregations in baptized members with its 
3.050 souls, Dr. John L. Deaton pastor; 
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Reformation, Baltimore, Pastor J. L. Huff- 
man, follows with 2,688; Trinity, Hagers- 
town, Dr, J. S. Simon, 2,664; St. John’s, 
Hagerstown, Dr. J. E. Harms, 2,326; nine- 
teen others report more than 1,000 bap- 
tized members. 

The synod is interested in the Baltimore 
Motherhouse; Gettysburg College and Sem- 
inary; Susquehanna University; Grace Col- 
lege, Washington; National Lutheran Home 
for the Aged, Washington; Salem Hebrew 
Mission, Baltimore; Tressler Orphans’ 
Home, Loysville, Pa.; the Inner Mission 
Society in Baltimore, and the one in 
Washington. 

The synod has unusually active aux- 
iliaries in the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, the Luther League, and the Broth- 
erhood. 

The Maryland Synod’s first convention 
was held in Winchester, Va., in 1820, pre- 
sided over by Daniel Kurtz, D.D. It met 
there the second and last time in 1826, 
when the noted Dr. C. P. Krauth was its 
president. It separated from the Virginia 
Synod three years later, in 1829. 

At the synod’s recent convention in Mes- 
siah Church, Baltimore, the Rev. R. C. 
Sorrick pastor, three young men were or- 
dained to the gospel ministry and fourteen 
were licensed to preach. The synod is in 
safe hands under Dr. Traver, its president; 
the Rev. J. Frank Fife, secretary; L. Russell 
Alden, Esq., treasurer; the Rev. W. G. 
Minnick, statistical secretary. 


DETROIT .LETTER 
By M. Luther Canup, D.D. 


Detroit “brings home the bacon.” Pan- 
demonium reigned all day here Saturday, 
October 7. Bedlam began at 8.30 A. M., 
and continued with increasing ear-split- 
ting sounds until late at night. It was this 
way: Raymond J. Kelly, Detroit’s Cor- 
poration Counsel, was elected national 
commander of the American Legion at the 
recent Chicago convention, and upon his 
arrival in his home town last Saturday, 
national and state American Legion officials 
joined buddies from all sixty-one Amer- 
ican Legion posts in Kelly’s home district 
in giving the new commander a rousing, 
old-fashion homecoming. Bands played, 
drums beat, flags fluttered and Legion- 
naires and civilians marched from the sta- 
tion to the City Hall, where the Mayor 
and others welcomed the Detroiter recently 
so signally honored. The ceremonies were 
colorful and the welcome was evident. The 
climax was reached in a banquet at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel in the evening, when 
the new commander in the presence of 
seven hundred admirers, delivered an ad- 
dress, which was broadcast. In this speech 
he said members of the Legion would en- 
deavor to make clear in the minds of 
Americans the distinction between “occa- 
sions” and “causes” for war. 


“Headaches” 


In his peroration the speaker urged 
America to stay out of foreign wars, say- 
ing the American Legion “knows war to 
be a moral and economic carousal. It is 
familiar with the screaming headlines, sol- 
diers marching, bands playing, high wages 
and quick fortunes.” He also said, “It 
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knows the dismay of awaking a nation 

with bursting head to discover that its 

people signed everybody’s check at the 
” 


“Soldier and sailor dead in foreign 
graves, hearts broken here at home, shat- 
tered bodies to care for, and forty billions 
of debts, all call for an effort to maintain 
a national sobriety at this time.” He fur- 
ther said) America wants no “red shirts,” 
“black shirts,” “brown shirts,” or “silver 
shirts.” It was a splendid speech, coming 
from a splendid Legion commander, who 
comes from a splendid city. 


Settling Strikes by Prayer 


Governor Luren D. Dickinson, a loyal 
Methodist and militant Anti-Saloon leader, 
whose stinging condemnation of night 
clubs and drinking parties several months 
ago started tongues wagging on both sides 
of the issue and caused a front-page con- 
vulsion in the daily press, has instituted 
a new procedure in settling strikes in 
Michigan. Friday, September 29, the Gov- 
ernor appealed to all churches in the state 
to unite in prayer Sunday, October 1, that 
the strike in the Consumers’ Power Com- 
pany might be settled. It is reported that 
nearly all congregations in the various 
denominations followed the Governor’s re- 
quest. The peril to public safety and health 
that the cessation of light and power serv- 
ice was causing had become acute. Thurs- 
day morning, October 5, there came the 
good news that the CIO union and the 
Power Company had reached an agree- 
ment. Governor Dickinson gave out an 
announcement in which he stated it was 
his firm conviction that the prayers of 
Christian people before church altars the 
Sunday before and those of countless 
numbers in their private devotions, had 
figured largely in bringing the controversy 
to a satisfactory conclusion. Be that as it 
may, it must be conceded that the gov- 
ernor of Michigan is writing a new chap- 
ter in showing Christians their duty in 
their relation to everyday problems, local 
and abroad, when he calls upon the entire 
citizenry to take the matter to the throne 
of God in prayer. Perhaps this method 
of settling strikes has been delayed too 
long. Aside from the efficacy of united 
prayer, there is no better way to eradicate 
an evil than by focusing the minds and 
serious attention of the populace upon it. 
Judging from our numerous strikes, it 
looks as if Michinganders will have to do 
a lot of praying in the near future. 


Bishop Behind Bars 


With shame upon himself and family, 
and disgrace upon the Episcopal Church 
and christendom in general, the Rt. Rev. 
Hayward S. Ablewhite, former bishop of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Northern Mich- 
igan, entered the penitentiary at Jackson, 
October 9, to serve from one to ten years, 
a sentence imposed upon him by Circuit 
Judge Herman Dehnke for conviction of 
_ embezzlement of church funds. Until his 
resignation in March of this year, when 
the shortege of diocesan funds was first 
_ aired, this ecclesiastic had served as bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Northern 
Michigan for nine years. The incarcerated 
prelate will now have 5,000 prisoners in 
his bishopric, America’s largest prison. 
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The bishop’s sentence and the closing of 
the Jackson prison gates behind him writes 
finis in one of the most astounding cases 
in American ecclesiastical misdoings. 

The specific count that convicted the 
former bishop was the theft of $624 from 
funds of the Point Aux Pins Mission on 
Bois Blanc Island, in the Straits of Mack- 
inac. However, Judge Dehnke has made it 
known that defalcations, as revealed by the 
recent probe, include many other items of 
much larger sums. These may exceed 
$100,000. 


Nolle Contendere 


When the warrant for arrest was served, 
he pleaded nolle contendere, that is, ad- 
mitting the facts but denying intent of 
wrong doing. According to the accused 
bishop, $57,000 of the missing money was 
misappropriated by the late A. E. Miller, 
treasurer of the diocese and custodian of 
the $90,000 diocesan fund, a large part of 
which is missing. Another $42,000 of the 
mounting missing, the dethroned church- 
man says, was squandered by Captain H. S. 
Lyons, a Chicago stockbroker and former 
Marquette parishioner to whom he gave 
it in 1934 for investment in the hope of 
recovering Treasurer Miller’s defalcations. 
It is reported that Lyons died last year 
in Miami, Fla. Thus an embezzlement 
story in which two dead men and one 
prisoner figures, carries with it an odor 
which is jarring to the olfactory organs 
of prudence and justice, to say nothing of 
the high sense of honesty and confidence 
found in Christian standards. 


Ecclesiastical Meetings Here 


Now that the managers of the Louis- 
Pastor fight have sold a mess of brutality 
to America’s gullible sporting fans and 
divided the spoils, that the New York 
Yanks have annihilated the Cincinnati 
Reds and the summer vacations are over, 
excitement is simmering down a bit here, 
the industrial world is booming and church 
activity is resuming its fall level. 


> 


The Intersynodical Lutheran Pastors 
Association of Detroit held its first session 
of the fall October 2. The Rev. R. D. Lin- 
hart spoke on “Our Lutheran Attitude To- 
wards Christians of Other Denominations.” 
Dr. F. H. Knubel’s encyclical, “Christian 
Ways in Wartime,” was also discussed. The 
latter was given wide publicity by Detroit’s 
daily metropolitan newspapers. 


The Detroit Pastors’ Union (Inter-de- 
nominational) held its first meeting of the 
fall October 9. Dr. Benjamin J. Bush, a 
local Presbyterian minister who toured 
Europe last summer with the Sherwood 
Eddy Seminar, addressed the union on, 
“Impressions and Observations of Europe.” 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Michigan Synod (U. L. C.) closed a most 
successful annual meeting at Ascension 
Church, Pontiac, October 6. The banquet 
on the fifth was more largely attended 
than any in the history of the Society. 


The American Federation of Lutheran 
Brotherhoods began its seventh biennial 
convention in this city October 11, bring- 
ing together Lutheran laymen from almost 
all Lutheran bodies in the New World and 
representatives from most of the states in 
the Union. Among a list of able speakers 
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was Governor Dickinson of Michigan, Mr. 
William Knudsen, president of the General 
Motors Corporation, and Dr. N. R. Mel- 
horn, editor of THe LUTHERAN, 


A quiet solicitation for subscriptions for 
THE LUTHERAN was conducted in six of our 
U. L. C. A. congregations here during the 
summer months (two of them missions) 
with the result that 200 families, includ- 
ing former subscribers, are now regular 
readers of our splendid weekly church paper 
in these parishes. Each subscriber prom- 
ised to pass the paper on to less fortunate 
families, thus forming a small “Lutheran 
Readers’ Circle” in each case. One lady 
said her copy would go into six different 
homes which otherwise would never see it. 


WEST PENNSYLVANIA 
CONFERENCE NEWS 


By Alfred O. Frank, D.D. 


Tuts is the time of the year when the 
West Penn Conference territory is a verit- 
able artist’s dreamland. The colorful hill- 
sides, apple-laden orchards, cornfields in 
shock, often with mounds of golden ears 
beside them, and late blooms, make the 
countryside a delight to the eye. Small 
wonder many are tempted to spend Sun- 
day in the family car on byways rather 
than in the family pew. Most natural also 
that the country folk who live amidst this 
glory all week should walk closer to God. 

Gettysburg College and Seminary cam- 
pus are again filled with enthusiastic 
youth. In mingling with the student body 
one gathers a bit of the youthful zest 
which looks forward rather than back- 
ward. 


Group Gatherings 


Fall also reminds this conference of the 
Councilmen’s Conferences, General Con- 
ference and Missionary Convention. The 
Conference CCC’s will convene in St. Mat- 
thew’s, York; Memorial, Shippensburg; and 
St. James, Gettysburg, October 23, 24 and 
25. The Conference meeting will take place 
in St. Mark’s, Hanover, John S. Tome, 
D.D., pastor, November 13 and 14; also the 
Merger Convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, with the four former syn- 
odical bodies merging into the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod body in Zion Church, 
Harrisburg, October 26 and 27. 


The York District Luther League in- 
vited Dr. Charles B. Foelsch of Sunbury to 
be their guest speaker at the annual fall 
banquet in St. Matthew’s, York, J. B. 
Baker, D.D., pastor. The meeting was a 
challenge to youth in “Building the New 
World.” 


Not to be outdone by the Women’s So- 
ciety or the Leaguers, the Brotherhood is 
showing new life under the leadership of 
John L. Schiding. York County staged an 
outdoor rally in September, and plans are 
now being sent out for a dinner meeting 
in October. There is good evidence that 
the Brotherhood work in this Conference is 
taking on new life. 


Rally Days in the various congregations 
are bringing back the summer vacationer 
and other “saints” who need a bit of polish 
before they can be used to advantage. Pas- 
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tors are also very busy organizing cate- 
chetical classes. 
Parish Activities 
Christ Church, Shrewsbury, the Rev. 
Herbert Kline pastor, is singing hymns of 
praise to the accompaniment of a new 
pipe organ installed this summer. Special 
services marked the dedication. 


St. James, West York, the Rev. G. D. 
Miller pastor, completed the renovation of 
the interior of the church. This active con- 
gregation will also observe its fortieth an- 
niversary with special services during the 
coming weeks. Reception of new members 
and communion will open the anniversary, 
with Joseph D. Krout, D.D., secretary of 
synod, as the speaker October 20, anni- 
versary Sunday. Former pastors, C. F. 
Jacobs, B. D. Ritz, D.D., H. T. Bowersox, 
D.D., will be guests at other services 


The Seven Valleys Parish of four con- 
gregations is soon to lose their pastor, the 
Rev. S. H. Culler, who after serving the 
congregation faithfully for twenty-one 
years, has resigned and will retire from 
the active ministry and will take up res- 
idence in York. 


St. Paul’s, New Cumberland, the Rev. 
E. L. Falkenstein pastor, is enjoying the 
advantages of an enlarged pipe organ. 


St. Michael’s, Rossville, the Rev. R. S. 
Shanebrook pastor, dedicated a fine new 
addition to its church building in July. 
C. P. Wiles, D.D., the Rev. D. F. Putman, 
and J. M. Myers, S.T.D., were the speakers. 


St. Luke’s, Chanceford Parish, the Rev. 
W. E. Waybright pastor, voted to buy new 
Common Service Books, a pulpit Bible, 
and build a two-story unit for parish edu- 
cation, install a new heating system and 
renovate the church. 


Rededication Services 


St. John’s, Abbottstown, the Rev. John 
R. Strevig pastor, rededicated its newly 
renovated building with the president of 
synod, Dr. M. R. Hamsher, as the speaker. 
They also celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of their organization with Dr. A. R. 
Wentz, Dr. W. C. Waltemeyer, the Rev. 
D. F. Putman, Dr. H. D. Hoover, the Rev. 
C. S. Klug, and the Rev. George H. Haaf 
as the speakers. The renovations cost ap- 
proximately $5,000. 


St. Paul’s, Spring Grove, the Rev. Ralph 
C. Robinson pastor, observed the rededica- 
tion of the Sunday school chapel Septem- 
ber 17, with Dr. N. J. Gould Wickey as 
the speaker at the morning service, and 
the Rev. Nevin E. Smith of Westminster, 
Md., as the guest at the Vesper Service. 
September 20, Fellowship Night, Harry H. 
Beidleman, D.D., of Hanover, was the 
speaker; September 24, Dr. A. R. Wentz, 
D.D., and Dr. H. D. Hoover of Gettysburg 
Seminary were the speakers. Renovation 
began in May and has added about 2,500 
square feet of floor space for the educa- 
tional work of the congregation. In ad- 
dition many other improvements were 
made at a total cost of $35,000. This thriv- 
ing congregation, under the leadership of 
Pastor Robinson, has a strong choral or- 
ganization and educational work. Not only 
is it interested in building its own field 
but it is one of the leading congregations 
in the benevolence paid for others. 
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THE HEART OF EAST OHIO 
By L. W. Sifferd, D.D. 


Your interpreter of the “Heart of East 
Ohio” vacationed this summer in the heart 
of the North Carolina Synod—in the same 
section of the state made familiar and pre- 
cious to him in his youthful years. He 
has gone back from time to time, and each 
return has brought its joys and sorrows, 
its clear signs of material and spiritual 
advancement. The state has a splendid 
system of roads, a score or two of sub- 
stantial cities, a dozen or more fine schools 
and colleges, and its great historical uni- 
versity at Chapel Hill. It has great papers, 
such as The Charlotte Observer, which, 
printed in a city of less than a hundred 
thousand, maintains a daily circulation of 
75,000. 

What has pleased me most is the rather 
rapid and wholesome development and 
progress of our Church. The Lutheran 
Church is claiming her own in the cities 
of North Carolina. This is evidenced by 
congregations like St. John’s and Haven 
in Salisbury; Holy Trinity in Hickory; 
Kimball Memorial in Kannapolis; St. 
Mark’s in Charlotte; and St. Paul’s in Wil- 
mington. Even more gratifying is the new 
vitality, the alertness to both local and 
foreign causes, of our rural church here. 
From the beginning the Lutheran Church 
in North Carolina has clung to rural life; 
it has flourished in the country. Rowan 
County, for example, is almost solidly Lu- 
theran. It is so in counties like Cabarrus. 
There is a wholesome renewal of church 
properties as well as church consciousness 
and activities. 

Perhaps no other synod is more alive to 
home missions. An illustration of home 
mission work is:seen in Kannapolis. Here 
is a new town of about 15,000 population, 
the home of the Cannon Towel Mills. There 
are four churches here now with a bap- 
tized membership of 1,300. One-twelfth 
of the population is in the Lutheran 
Church. 


Fifty Years and Over 


And here are some “Tarheel veterans”~ 


in service: W. A. Lutz has honored the 
Church’s ministry for sixty-two years, 
H. A. Trexler fifty-three, D. I. Offman and 
E. F. Keever each fifty years. 

Take a look at the conferences of this 
synod: Eastern Conference, with thirty- 
two congregations, has a baptized mem- 
bership of 6,885, a property valuation of 
$834,050, and a total benevolence for last 
year of $17,393; Western Conference, forty 
congregations, membership 8,455, property 
$515,554, benevolence $17,263; Northern 
Conference, forty-five congregations, mem- 
bership 14,627, property $1,028,873, benev- 
olence $29,858; Southern Conference, forty- 
four congregations, membership 12,477, 
property $1,278,758, benevolence $33,328. 

And so the story goes of a wide-awake, 
going synod. God speed it on to even 
greater things for His Kingdom’s sake! 


A New Organization 
September 17 marked the beginning of 
a new organization—the United Lutheran 
School Association of East Ohio. On this 
date New Hope Church, Adamsville, the 
Rev. K. J. Bishop pastor, sponsored the 
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second meeting for workers in our Lu- 
theran Sunday schools and churches in 
this part of our synod. Besides being one 
of the oldest Lutheran churches in the 
state, founded in 1811, with its present 
building dedicated in 1877, this church 
crowns one of the loveliest hills in this 
region. At the New Hope meeting ad- 
dresses were delivered by George W. 
Miley, D_D., and Mrs. Marion Poppen Athy 
of Columbus; the former speaking on 
“Social Parish Plans,” and the latter on 
“Children’s Work in Sunday School and 
Church.” Discussion periods followed the 
addresses. This meeting grew out of a 
similar one held in St. John’s Church, 
Zanesville, last April, and resulted in a 
permanent organization. Officers elected 
were: President, Wade Zellers; secretary, 
Helen Swingle; treasurer, John Mower. 


Our Young People 


The young people of the Luther League 
of this section of East Ohio held their an- 
nual banquet in the Shanesville church 
the evening of September 15. Highlights 
of Lakeside Week, the Mansfield State 
meet, and the Long Beach national con- 
vention were made to chime again in 
brief addresses by the delegates attending 
these meetings. Don Ridle of the local 
church guided the program. Miss Havana 
Amos, the president, who is entering the 
Motherhouse in Baltimore in October, was 
the recipient of a beautiful Common Serv- 
ice Book, the gift of the League. The next 
convention of the federation will be held 
November 12 in the Stone Creek Church. 


Persons and Parishes 


One of the happy events of the recent 
Eastern Conference meeting at Tuscarawas 
was the recognition there of Henry C. 
Roehner, D.D., of Cuyahoga Falls, who, 
after six years of illness, has regained his 
normal health. Dr. Roehner’s presence 
contributed much to the conference. He 
purposes re-entering the active ministry 
in the near future. 


The Strasburg Parish, vacant since early 
summer, has called as its pastor the Rev. 
Karl F. Schofer of Dayton. Pastor Schofer 
began his work October 8. 


A new church is in process of erection 
in the Pleasant City Parish, the Rev. Leo 
LaFontaine pastor. Plans are being com- 
pleted for the new church at Zoarville. 
This church will be located one mile from 
the village at the junction of State Route 8 
and the Zoar Road. The Rev. E. C. Gregg 
is the pastor. 


In “The World’s Fair Anthology,” just 
printed, place is given to a poem, “Desert’s 
Edge,” by Mrs. Gertrude Shisler Dupper, 
of Trinity Church, Canton; “His Gift” and 
“Even Then,” by Louise L. Gregg, wife of 
our pastor in Bolivar; and “Interpretation” 
and “Summer Goes Away,” by Pastor 
Sifferd of Shanesville. 


The Women’s League of Tuscarawas 
County held its fall meeting in our Lu 
theran church in Coshocton, the Rev. 
Lloyd M. Riggle pastor. The speaker for 
the occasion was Franklin C. Fry, D.D., 
of Akron. Dr. Fry made a -very strong 
appeal in behalf of lay evangelism in the 
Lutheran Church. 
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YES, there 1s a special rate! 


Grace Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Alhambra, California 


The Board of Publication, U. L. C. A., 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


The council of our church is deeply interested and concerned 
this year in seeing that “The Lutheran” is placed in each home 
of the parish. As near as we can figure this will require fifty 
copies of the paper. 

We have tried several plans to get more readers, but with 
little success. This year the council feels, if need be, we will stand 
the expense to those who cannot afford “The Lutheran.” We 
want each family to get the church paper for one year. Will you 
inform me whether we would get a‘reduction or not in the yearly 
rate? How can we go about it? 


The council feels that there is only one way to get “The 
Lutheran” in our homes, and that is for them to back it up, and 
if need be, pay for the subscription. We would want the paper 
sent directly to the homes. 

If you can help us, we will appreciate it. Please inform me 
at once, if we can get a special rate? 

Sincerely yours, 
D. Edward Wright, Pastor. 


... write for information 
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MISSISSIPPI CHIMES 
By H. Brent Schaeffer, D.D. 


AT ITs convention in July the Mississippi 
Synod unanimously adopted a Six-year 
Plan to be climaxed in the celebration of 
the ninetieth anniversary in 1945. The 
eighty-fifth anniversary celebration will be 
a part of the 1940 convention to be held 
at Louisville. St. John’s, Louisville, is al- 
ready making preparations by putting a 
new roof on the church and repainting the 
church and parsonage. The synod is the 
“smallest,” but the convention was. at- 
tended by every pastor, and every con- 
gregation had a lay representative. They 
attended every session and stayed from 
the beginning until the close. The same 
was true for the Missionary Society Con- 
vention. 

The synod has set many objectives, but 
has organized for an aggressive effort along 
three particular lines: Daily Devotions, 
Stewardship, and subscriptions to THE 
LuTHERAN. For each of these activities 
synodical, Women’s Missionary Society, 
and congregational representatives have 
been appointed, and these matters will be 
persistently pressed through the years in 
the interest of permanent influences. 


At the Church Councilmen’s Conference 
held in Jackson, September 26, every con- 
gregation in the synod was represented. 
New Hope, Sallis (seventy-five miles 
away), had full attendance; Providence 
and Luther Chapel of the Zion Parish had 
only one member of each congregation 
absent; the Louisville Parish, 135 miles 
away, had more than 50 per cent attend- 
ance. The Conference was held from 11.00 
A. M. until 3.00 P. M. Shady Grove, Louis- 
ville Parish, reorganized in July, and four 
out of six of the new councilmen were 
present. 


Trinity, Jackson, has decided that it is 
time to do or die. A fine property, con- 
sisting of two acres and a brick home, the 
corner ready for a new church, has been 
purchased. The property is one-half mile 
from the present chapel and is in the heart 
of a large and growing residential section. 
It will cost the congregation $2,000 of new 
money within two years to meet the pay- 
ments and $1,650 was paid or pledged be- 
fore the deal was closed. The United Lu- 
theran Church must have proper repre- 
sentation in Mississippi! 


Lutheran may be a strange name to 
many in Mississippi, but what of some of 
the cemeteries! Miss Lila Herring, index 
clerk in the vital statistics bureau of the 
Mississippi State Board of Health, reported 
on names of cemeteries. Among these are: 
Weeping Willow, Wonder Home, Society 
Ridge, Corn Cob, Toenail, Evening Star, 
Last Hope, Peter Rock, Stock Farm, Tribu- 
lation, Free Will, Attitude, and (believe 
it or not) Furnace Hill. 


Oil has been discovered in Mississippi! 
In the vicinity of Yazoo City an oil well 
has a strong and steady flow. For a hun- 
dred miles around farmers are receiving 
as much as $25 an acre on options to buy. 
Other wells are rapidly being bored. The 
whole state anticipates an “oil boom.” If 
these hopes are realized there will be an 
accompanying mission problem. 
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A FULL PROGRAM 


Ohio Conference Discusses Phases of Church 
Life and Plans for Betterment 


TRAVELING to the Plymouth Parish were 
large numbers of pastors and a few lay 
delegates for the nineteenth annual con- 
vention of the Central Conference Sep- 
tember 27 and 28. The genial young host 
pastor, the Rev. R. C. Wolf, and his friendly 
people gave many evidences of a warm 
welcome and provided a most inviting and 
worshipful auditorium in which to wor- 
ship and carry on the Kingdom’s business. 
At the opening session the Rev. Walter 
M. Brandt of Newark, president, preached 
the sermon and assisted the Rev. Joseph 
M. O’Morrow of Bellville, secretary, and 
the pastor loci in administering the Holy 
Communion to a large group, which came 
from the sixty-six congregations in the 
conference. 

Papers, reviews and pronouncements in 
great variety filled the two-day session 
along with elections and business. “The 
Call to the Ministry,” as reprinted from 
the special committee’s report before the 
Baltimore Convention, was reviewed by 
the Rev. S. A. Metzger of Crestline and 
discussed in general. The Rev. H. C. Ter- 
Vehn of Mt. Vernon presented the theme, 
“Missions,” under three divisions: Dr. M. I. 
Powell, synodical missionary superinten- 
dent, explained the progress of Home Mis- 
sion work in the state, especially in the 
promising field of Upper Arlington, Day- 
ton; the Rev. H. H. Creager of Millersburg 
spoke in behalf of Jewish Missions as a 
member of that committee; the Rev. 
Herbert W. Veler of Lorain emphasized the 
importance of the work being carried on 
among the Hungarian and Slovak groups 
in northern Ohio. 

Dr. Joseph Sittler, president of synod, 
urged the co-operation of all pastors and 
church councilmen in the state-wide CCC 
programs in October. 

At the fellowship banquet Wednesday 
evening, approximately 150 men from 
Brotherhoods and Bible classes were the 
guests of the Brotherhood of First Church. 
Dr. G. E. Swoyer, pastor of First Church, 
Mansfield, delivered an address on “The 
Eternal Imperatives,’ which was .enthu- 
siastically received. Motion pictures of the 
Mulberry Lutheran Home, Mulberry, Ind., 
were shown by the Rev. Lewis Westen- 
barger of Monroeville, Ind., after which 
an offering of $45.85 was received for the 
Home. Various phases of the financial 
campaign for $15,000 which is being car- 
ried on throughout Ohio this fall for Mul- 
berry Home, were explained. Organ music 
and group singing provided pleasant diver- 
sions in the program. 

The Rev. O. S. Goerner, assistant pastor 
of First Church, Mansfield, served as chap- 
lain for the convention Thursday morning. 
Pastor O’Morrow read a paper on “Article 
XX of the Augsburg Confession,” and Dr. 
Swoyer presented many interesting facts 
relative to “Teaching the Catechism.” A 
study and discussion of the program of 
Evangelism was directed by Dr. C. F. 
Sheriff of Mansfield, assisted by the Rev. 
Carl M. Kessler of Wadsworth and the 
Rev. F. W. Shirey of Shiloh. The general 
condition of finances was outlined by 
George L. Rinkliff, treasurer of synod, as 
he presented an optimistic outlook for the 
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year. The Rev. John E. Hofer of Jerome- 
ville reported for the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Young People’s Work, indicat- 
ing the desire to have confirmation class 
rallies next spring at central points. 

In his report, President Brandt included 
an impressive list of sixteen reeommenda- 


‘tions covering a wide range of church life 


and synodical planning. These were or- 
dered mimeographed for general distri- 
bution. At the suggestion of Recommenda- 
tion One, the entire assembly knelt in 
prayer in the spirit of thanksgiving, in- 
tercession and rededication. 

After almost hours of balloting, officers 
and delegates for 1940 were elected: the 
Rev. Herbert W. Veler of First Church, 
Lorain, is president, and the Rev. Joseph 
M. O’Morrow will be secretary for another 
year. T. M. Gleason of Galion was re- 
named treasurer. Pastor Brandt, retiring 
president, was elected clerical representa- 
tive to the synod’s Executive Board, and 
Harry C. Finefrock of St. Luke’s Church, 
Mansfield, was named lay representative. 

As clerical delegates to the 1940 conven- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church in 
Omaha, Nebr., the Rev. H. W. Veler, the 
Rev. Herman L. Gilbert and Dr. H. S. 
Garnes were elected, while the lay dele- 
gates named were Roy Stroup of Shelby, 
F. M. Teeter of Crestline, and Mr. Gleeson. 
Clerical and lay alternates named were the 
Rev. Paul Kelly of Wooster, Dr. W. M. 
Hackenberg of Zanesville, and the Rev. 
J. Louis Wolf; David Culler of Mt. Zion, 
T. D. Brown of Mansfield, and Ralph L. 
Hoffman of Plymouth. 

The twentieth annual convention will 
be entertained by St. Paul’s Church, Rose- 
ville, the Rev. W. C. Buckholtz pastor. 
The Rev. Robert H. Miller of Tiro was 
appointed to prepare a paper on “Article 
XXI of the Augsburg Confession,” with the 
discussion to be directed by the Rev. 
George W. Dittmar of Doylestown. 

Herman L, GILBERT. 


A RECORD ATTENDANCE 


Tue twentieth annual meeting of the 
Southern Conference of the Illinois Synod 
was held September 25 and 26 in Jones- 
boro, Ill., where the laymen and pastors 
were entertained in the homes of the 
members of Salem Church, and with the 
Rev. C. S. Powell as the host pastor. Salem 
Church was organized in 1892, and the 
present pastor has served the congregation 
for the past three years. 

The conference was formally opened and 
the business sessions conducted very 
capably under the leadership of President 
L. H. Grimes of Centralia. Evidently sat- 
isfied with choice of officers of a year ago, 
conference unanimously re-elected the en- 
tire staff to serve a second term. 

Our official representatives were Dr. O. 
Garfield Beckstrand, and the president of 
synod, Dr. Armin G. Weng. Dr. Weng 
emphasized the fact that our congregations 
should take part in the Evangelism Cam- 
paign for October and should plan for a 
successful Every Member Visitation in 
November. He urged that all pastors 
should avail themselves of the opportunity 
to distribute the booklet, “Benefits,” among 
their members as a means of informing 
them of the work of the church. 
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The official representatives were the 
leaders of the CCC supper and meeting 
held Monday evening. It was reported that 
eighty-seven were present at the council- 
men’s session, the second largest group 
to meet in the synod. 

Monday afternoon the Rev. Alfred L. 
Grewe presented an informative and in- 
structive paper, “Enlisting, Organizing and 
Instructing the Adult Confirmation Class,” 
which was highlighted by his pastoral ex- 
perience in this phase of work. A general 
discussion on the subject followed. 

The paper Tuesday morning was, “Recent 
Trends in Theology,” prepared in the 
usually scholarly manner of that the- 
ological authority, Dr. John O. Evjen, of 
Carthage College. 

Greetings were brought from the 
Women’s Missionary Society, Carthage 
College, the Luther League, the Nachusa 
Home and the Brotherhood. 

An important item of business was the 
appointment of a conference Committee on 
Benevolence with the Rev. W. J. Boat- 
man of Murphysboro as chairman. The 
committee is to make a study of the mat- 
ter of raising the benevolence and present 
a recommendation at the next meeting of 
conference that will. assist us to improve 
our apportionment rating. Who knows but 
that the work of this committee may be 
the launching of a more successful effort 
along the lines of benevolence throughout 
our whole conference? At least, that is the 
desire of President Grimes, and the report 
of this committee will be awaited with 
interest. 

All the active pastors were in attend- 
ance with the exception of one who was 
excused because of illness. The closing 
item of business was the acceptance of 
an invitation for the 1940 meeting extended 
by the Sedgwickville Parish, and the Pre- 
Lenten Retreat to be held at Faith Church, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

KENNETH T. KNUDSEN. 


EVANGELISTIC APPEAL 
GIVEN FIRST PLACE 


The Eastern Conference of the Synod of 
Ohio met in St. James Church, Tusca- 
rawas, Ohio, September 20 and 21, the 
Rev. M. G. Bishop pastor, to help them 
celebrate their one hundredth anniversary. 
The conference opened with the president, 
the Rev. A. M. Hines, preaching the Com- 
munion sermon. 

Highlighting and foremost in the pro- 
gram was the coming evangelistic appeal 
and campaign sponsored by the Board of 
Social Missions. F. C. Fry, D.D., is chair- 
man of the synodical Board of Social Mis- 
sions and presented this appeal. The ses- 
sions were highly devotional, with sermons 
by the Rev. H. G. Biickensderfer, the Rev. 
G. M, Lubold, and the Rev. E. O. Hilt. A 
paper dealing with Apportionment was 
read by the Rev. G. D. Keister. Papers on 
“The Place of Women’s Organizations in 
the Work of the Church,” “The Place of 
the Children of the Church and of the 
Luther League in the Program of the 
Church” were given by the Revs. J. H. L. 
Trout, Thomas B. Kline and J. W. Frease, 
director of the Young People’s Work of 
the synod, respectively. Mr. Charles Peters 
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of Minerva spoke at the banquet on “The 
Place of the Men’s Organizations in the 
Work of the Church.” 

The Rev. M. A. Stull read a paper on 
the Seventh Article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession on “The Church.” 

Conference presented a great deal of 
information and inspiration to all those in 
attendance. Next year the meeting will be 
at Greenford, Ohio. . 

The following officers were elected: the 
Rev. H. E. Dunmire, president; the Rev. 
John W. Grohne, secretary; Mr. F. W. 
Mehl, treasurer; E. C. Herman, D.D., 
member of Executive Board; Mr. E. P. 
Scott, Cleveland, Ohio, lay member of 
Executive Board. JoHN W. GROHNE. 


CONGREGATION RE- 
ENTERS CHURCH 


SPECIAL services of thanksgiving and 
praise were held in the Wilmette Lutheran 
Church, Wilmette, Ill., September 24, when 
the congregation celebrated the return to 
the church building at Seventh Street and 
Greenleaf Avenue. The celebration began 
with a Rally Day Service in the Sunday 
school hour, followed by a service of Holy 
Communion at eleven o’clock. 

At four o’clock a special service was held 
with Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of the 
Illinois Synod, as speaker. Greetings were 
brought from Dr. Zenan M. Corbe of New 
York, executive secretary of the Board of 
American Missions; Dr. Charles Leslie 
Venable, president of the Chicago Lu- 
theran Ministerial Association; and Dr. 
Hubert Carleton of the Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation of Wilmette. 

Just a year ago the congregation was 
compelled to move from its building on 
account of inability to reach a satisfactory 
settlement with the mortgage holders. The 
congregation rented the auditorium of the 
Wilmette Masonic Temple in which to hold 
their services, and in the year have in- 
creased their membership twenty per cent. 

In August the property was repurchased 
by the congregation on a cash basis through 
the assistance of the Board of American 
Missions. The pastor is the Rev. David R. 
Kabele, who has served here for seven 
years. 

This congregation is entering upon a 
forward program. Three choirs were or- 
ganized several weeks ago, and the aux- 
iliaries include a Men’s Club, a Women’s 
Missionary Society, and a Luther League. 
This is the only North Shore church that 
holds evening services every Sunday. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Evansville, Ind. Services of rededication 
were held in Christ Church, of which the 
Rev. Edwin Detmer is pastor. At the ses- 
sion of the Sunday school, Promotion Day 
was observed with a sermonette and the 
awarding of pins at the time of promotion 
of classes. 

Sunday afternoon the church was re- 
dedicated after improvements had been 
made. The sermon was preached by Dr. 
H. E. Turney, president of the Indiana 
Synod, and in the evening the sermon was 
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Evangelism 


Manuals by Lutheran Authors 


WINNING THE OUTSIDER. Wm. E.Schramm, 
A brief discussion of evangelism motives 
SETAE AIRLTECACI ELS" eceessascnere sacs Cencapoerecotnatoniarsoneindoets 50 


THE MULTIPLICATION OF USABLE PER- 
SONALITIES. C. F. Yaeger. A study on 
the enlistment of laymen in evangelistic 
effort in the local congregation ............ 10 


TRAINING THE LAITY FOR PERSONAL 
MISSION WORK. A, M. Wagner .......... 35 


THE WAY OF SALVATION IN THE LU- 
THERAN CHURCH. G. H. Gerberding.. 1.25 


WHILE IT IS DAY. P. E. Kretzmann.........65 


PERSONAL EVANGELISM. A. W. Knock. 
A study guide in how to do personal work. 
$1.00 


STUDIES IN EDUCATIONAL EVANGE- 
LISM. C. E. Sparks. A discussion of the 
Christian worker himself, and his contacts 
with people, the home, the Church and 
Ne ceca ac he drat ade gach iesdtccapadearaibibip inchs 10 


EVANGELISM 
and CHANGE 


EDWIN HOLT MUGHES 


Latest Manuals 


EVANGELISM AND CHANGE. Edwin H. 
Hughes. In these lectures the author deals 
constructively with various important 
Phases Of Evangelism .........ssccccsesssreerssee 1.50 


THE MESSAGE AND METHOD OF THE 
NEW EVANGELISM. Edited by Jesse: M. 
Bader. A joint statement by those who 
participated in the National Preaching 
Mission in 1938 and 1939 nccr..cccecccceosecseee 2.50 


EVANGELISM IN THE LOCAL CHURCH. 
J. C. Massee. A new little book, fruitage 
of Dr. Massee’s forty years of experience 
in the art of soul-winning. 


Cloth, 1.00; Paper, .60 


THE EVANGELISTIC SPIRIT AND THE 
LAYMAN’S TASK. J. R. Throckmorton. 
Makes clear the evangelistic purpose and 
motive of the whole church enterprise, the 
message of evangelism, the qualifications 
of successful evangelizers, and the oppor- 
tunities that one may discover in bringing 
CO ELROU ME FEC ESI cect cons lari srsasesivevettantidestouses 25 


EVANGELISM IN A CHANGING WORLD. 
Ambrose M. Bailey. A book linking to- 
gether the passionate fervor of yesterday 
with the modern knowledge and principal 
needs of the WOT]d today ...cecceresererereene 1.50 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 

Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. 
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preached by the Rev. L. T. Riley, pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Evansville. On this 
occasion opportunity was taken to thank 
Mrs, Martha Litty, a charter member of 
the congregation who has been the only 
organist Christ Church has had. 

Christ Church was started as St. Mark’s 
Mission Sunday School, March 14, 1920, 
under the leadership of the Rev. G. C. 
Schaub. The place of meeting was pro- 
vided for in the basement of an office 
building through the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. B. H. Noelting. Mr. F, L. Schneider 
and Mr. Welborn Litty have been the su- 
perintendents of the Sunday school. 

The work of the mission continued un- 
der the leadership of the Rev. Charles 
H. B. Lewis. The first full-time pastor 
was the Rev. J. Heber Shunk, who took 
up work here October 23, 1921, and the 
congregation was organized with sixteen 
charter members. In the fall of 1923 the 
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M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses, 


PRICED LOW H LIBERAL TERMS 


The Miller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements and 
artistic tone development that should be 
heard to be fully appreciated. 


Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


WANTED—POSITION 


As Organist, Musical Director or both. Willing 
to assist in church office. Go anywhere but pre- 
fer Ohio. Successful experience. B.M. degree.— 


Address: Organist, c/o “The Lutheran” 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE CLERICAL TAILORING CO. 
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“R.GEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10% ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AN 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVE 
FABRICS + WINDOWS \. 
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church was dedicated. Recently new pews 
up work here October 23, 1921, and the 
church was repainted. Mr. Detmer has 
been pastor since June 1, 1939, being the 
successor to the Rev. Otto H. Friedmann. 


Rincon, Ga. Looking back over the past 
nine years—one of the most trying periods 
within the last generation—the three con- 
gregations in the Ebenezer Parish have 
enjoyed a most harmonious and progres- 
sive period of service in His kingdom. A 
Women’s Missionary Society and a Luther 
League were organized at Jerusalem 
Church, and are still very active organiza- 
tions. A brass cross was placed in the 
church, and the ladies of the parish pre- 
sented the pastor with a robe. This was 
the first cross ever to be placed in this 
historic old church and the first time a 
robe was regularly used in the parish. 
Individual communion sets were placed in 
Jerusalem and St. John’s. Light fixtures 
were installed, and the interior of both 
Grace and St. John’s churches were re- 
painted, and plans are in the making for 
the repainting of the exterior of St. John’s 
and a thorough refinishing of the interior 
of Jerusalem Church. A new parsonage 
was built and completely equipped with 
running water. 

Many services were held in 1934 cele- 
brating the two hundredth anniversary of 
the landing of the Salzburgers in Georgia. 
The most important of these was the oc- 
casion of the entertainment ‘of the dele- 
gates and visitors to the Savannah Con- 
vention of the U. L. C, A., during their 
“Ebenezer Pilgrimage.” During the nine 
and a quarter years of Pastor Dasher’s 
service ten vacation Bible schools were 
held for the children of the parish with 
excellent attendance at all of them. “Light 
for Today” was put in use several years 
ago, and each year brings new users of 
this daily devotional pamphlet. Stress 
was constantly laid on the support of the 
“Whole Program of the Whole Church” 
with the result that there was a growing 
interest in and a better support of the 
benevolent program of the Church. The 
Rev. L. O. Dasher became pastor June 1, 
1930, and resigned August 30, 1939, to be- 
come pastor of St. David’s Parish, West 
Columbia, S. C. The three congrégations 
in the parish presented parting gifts to 
Pastor and Mrs. Dasher as expressions of 
their appreciation and good wishes. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Allen S, Fisher 


was for sixteen years the zealous and faithful 
pastor of the Lower Tinicum Parish of the Nor- 
ristown Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. His brief but efficient service for his 
Lord came to its close at the Veterans’ Hospital 
at Coatesville, Pa., Sunday evening, October 1. 
Born in Bechtelsville, Berks County, Pa., April 
24, 1890, he was the son of Walter D. Fisher 
and his wife, Kathryn, nee Schanely. ‘ 
The Pottstown Business College first claimed 
the attention of this young man, but hardly 
had he completed his work there when _ his 
thoughts were directed toward the Christian 
ministry. From 1908 to 1910 he studied at the 
Kutztown Teachers’ College and followed this 
by four years of teaching school. His further 


preparation for his chosen calling was pursued 
at Perkiomen Seminary, Pennsburg, Pa., and 
at Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., from 


which he was graduated in 1918. Here his pre- 
are ret was again interrupted by the call of 

is country, and he served with the A. E. F. 
in France, where he probably incurred the 
rey weakness that finally brought about 

s end. 

Upon his return he entered the seminary at 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, and was graduated with 
the class of 1922. He received and accepted a 
call from the Lower Tinicum Parish. Pastor 
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REQUIEM 
By Rob Roy Peery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE tives! 

Say not that he is dead, 

For ruggedly the good he did 
Lives on. 

His love was sweet to know; 

His kindness such 

As falls like soothing balm 

On all he chanced to touch. 

His blessing had the power 

To give the needed strength to face 
The darkest hour. 

His faith was as a lifted torch, 
Lighting the way for those whose paths 
Were rough and heavy trod. 

Down through the years his deeds 
Will serve to point him out 

A man of God. 

He lives! Say not that he is dead. 


Fisher was of an energetic disposition and gave 
himself wholeheartedly to his pastoral work. 
In addition he continued his work at the sem- 
inary and in 1924 was awarded the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. Ten years later he re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Sacred Theology 
from the same institution. In 1935 he published 
his book, ‘Lutheranism in Bucks County,” an 
exhaustive history of our church in that locality 
from 1734 to 1934. 

He was united in marriage to Hattie Dengler 
Swavely in.1922 who, together with two sons, 
John and Paul, survive him. Funeral services 
were held from Emmanuel Church, Souderton, 
Pa., conducted by the Rev. H. H. Krauss of Red 
Hill, Pa., president of the Norristown Confer- 
ence, and the Rev. John W. Hauser, present 
pastor of the Lower Tinicum Charge. The ser- 
mons were preached by the Rev. Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, and the Rev. H. S. Kidd, ered 
of Emmanuel Church, Souderton, Pa. ter- 
ment was made at Oley, Pa. N. Y. Ritter. 


The Rev. W. H. Naffziger 


aged eighty years, died at his home in Spring- 
field, Ohio, August 21, following an illness of 
three months. He retired two years ago, and 
for several years prior to that time had served 
as a supply pastor in a number of churches in 
Springfield and the State of Ohio. He served in 
the ministry more than fifty years. 

Born in Dakota County, Nebraska, December 
6, 1858, W. H. Nafftziger graduated from Car- 
thage College, Carthage, Ill., and from Hamma 
Divinity School at Springfield in 1890. 

His first charge was at Tipton, Iowa. After 
his marriage to Miss Emma Castle of Spring- 
field, Mr. and Mrs. Naffziger moved to Kearney, 
Nebr., where he had accepted a call to become 

astor of our church there. In 1893 they moved 
© Ohio, where he preached at Reedsburg. 
Other Ohio charges included Smithville, New 
Springfield, North Georgetown, New Baltimore, 
and New Franklin. 

Besides his widow he is survived by two 
daughters, Mrs. Ross P. Thomas and Mrs. Joe 
Leimback, both of pg eld; two sons, the 
Rev. C. K. Naffziger of Delta, Colo:, and Luther 
Naffziger, of Little Rock, Ark.; two sisters, Mrs: 
Hattie Warnholtz of Sioux City, Iowa, and Mrs. 
Flora DeWitt, of Amahein, Calif. 

—Springfield Daily News. 


Jacob Vogt 

one of the founders of Concordia Lutheran 
Church, Watertown, N. Y., and a faithful mem- 
ber of the church council since the organiza- 
tion of the congregation thirty-five years ago, 
entered into eternal life in the early hours of 
Independence Day. Services were conducted at 
Concordia Church, Watertown, July 7. In com- 
eigen with Mr. Vogt’s request of some years 
ack the Rev. Yost Brandt, son-in-law of the 
deceased, conducted the service and delivered 
the sermon, which was based on the confirma- 
tion memory verse: ‘‘For whatsoever is born 
of God overcometh the world; and this is the 
vietory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith” (I John 5:4). Interment was made in 
North Watertown Cemetery. 

Six children survive: Mrs. Yost Brandt, 
Pittsford, N. Y.; Mrs. Albert Haas, Depauville, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Paul S. Grahn, Watertown, N. Y.; 
the Rev. F. K. Vogt, pastor of Concordi 
Church, Watertown, N. Y.; William J. Vogt, 
Drexel Hill, Pa.; Martin A. Vogt, Watertown, 
N. Y.; also five grandchildren. 

Mr. Vogt was a native of Baden, Germany, 
and migrated to this country at the age of 
seventeen. Through patient industry and praise- 
worthy honesty he established a thriving cheese 
manufacturing business and took a leading part 
in community life. In the church, at home and 
abroad, he bestowed of his goods with a loving, 
liberal hand. A man of strong and ardent 
faith his family has the solace that he has 
entered into the “joy of his Lord.” 
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The Rev. Herman David Whitteker 


a seehtaae departed this life August 23, 1939. 
His death came after a minor operation for 
which he had planned when coming to the 
States on furlough. The funeral service was 
conducted by his classmate, the Rev. Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Coleman, missionary to India. The 
service and burial were at Quarryville, Pa. 

Pastor Whitteker was born in Greenville, Pa., 
November 12, 1884, the son of John Edwin 
Whitteker, D.D., and Emma Hanna Zenet (Mc- 
Kee) Whitteker. His father was a well-known 
1 olga and president of the Chicago Seminary. 

is widow, Anna Catherine Hess, and his sons, 
John Edward and William Frederick, together 
with his relatives and friends and the large 
congregation at Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, mourn his unexpected death. 

Pastor Whitteker was a graduate of Muhlen- 
berg College in 1909 and the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary in 1912, was ordained by the Pittsburgh 
Synod in 1912 and served parishes at Emlenton, 
Pa.; Derry, Pa.; Ambridge, Pa.; and 
Stephen's, Chicago, Ill. From this pastorate he 
accepted a call as professor in the Suomi Fin- 
nish College at Hancock, Mich. In 1930 he ac- 
cepted a call as missionary to the Lutheran 
Rs in the Island of St. Thomas, Virgin 
slands. 

In the beautiful Lutheran Church at Charlotte 
Amalie on the island of St. Thomas where one 
of the oldest Lutheran congregations in the 
Western World worships, a memorial service 
was held Sunday afternoon, August 27, in honor 
of the faithful services of Pastor Whitteker. 
The church was crowded with several hundred 
pig His Excellency the Governor of the 
sland, the Governor’s Secretary, the Commis- 
sioner of Finance, as well as many other of- 
ficers of the government attended the service, 
which was in charge of the Rev. Leopoldo 
Caban of Puerto Rico, who was supplying while 
Pastor Whitteker was on furlough. Pastor Jens 
C. Pedersen, our veteran missionary in the 
West Indies, ee the memorial eulogy, 
Pastor Caban having charge of the service and 
delivering the sermon 


RESOLUTIONS OF ESTEEM 


The Rev. Frederick W. Meyer 


The church council of Grace Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Camden, N. J., the Rev. 
James E. Bristol pastor, resolves as follows: 


“Inasmuch as it has so pleased God the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, in His all- 
wise poe to remove from this life to 
the life that lies beyond, the soul of our be- 
loved pastor emeritus, the Rev. Frederick W. 
Meyer, on the morning of Friday, September 
15, 1939, at the National Lutheran Home for 
the Aged in Washington, D. C., and 

“Whereas, we recall with an affectionate re- 
spect his effective and active ministry of thir- 
teen years, in and for our congregation, and 
that his notable traits of kindly character, ripe 
culture, scholarly teaching, stalwart faith, and, 
in fact, the whole constructive influence of his 
life and work have left their lasting impress 
upon us, collectively as well as individually, 
now therefore, 

“Be It Resolved, that we offer grateful expres- 
sion of our tha to Almighty God for His 
race bestowed upon His servant, Frederick W. 

eyer, and for the fruitful exercise of that 
servant’s stewardship, the cherished memory 
of which shall abide in our hearts as a genuine 
inspiration and a benediction as we now bow 
in reverent submission to the will of Him Who 
loves all and Who doeth all things well, and 

“Be It Also Resolved, that we invoke the con- 
soling and strengthening hand of Christ to ex- 
tend heartfelt Christian condolence to his de- 
voted wife, and commend her in faith, hope 
and love to the precious promises of the God 

all comfort, Who is able in this hour of her 
bereavement to ant her abiding peace and 
Ep nnes of heart and mind for all the years, 
an 

“Be It Further Resolved, these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of the records of Grace 
Lutheran Church; that a y be presented to 
the bereaved widow of the deceased; that they 
be read to the congregation; and that they be 
inserted in the local newspapers, and in Tue 
LuTHERAN.” 

(Signed) Eugene H. Kelchner, Sec. 

October 3, 1939. 


CONFERENCES 


The Piedmont Conference of the Synod of 
South Carolina will hold its fall meeting 
November 6, in Woman’s Memorial Church, 
Spartanburg, S. C., C. J. Shealy, D.D., pastor. 

Alton C. Clark, Sec. 
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Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of North Carolina, 


STANDARD “A” GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully aceredited by the Southern Association of Colleges. 


A.B. and B, S. DEGREES 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL, TEACHERS, COMMERCIAL 


AND MUSIC COURSES 
Expenses $356.00 to $380.00, 


For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 


Lenoir Rhyne College - - 


The Alleghany Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will meet in Moxham Lu- 
theran Church, Park Avenue and Ohio Street, 
Johnstown, Pa., November 9. Sessions at 9.30 
A. M., 1.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

George I. Melhorn, Sec. 


The Susquehanna Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will meet for its fall con- 
vention in Trinity Church, Milton, Pa., the Rev. 
Robert I. Lippert pastor, November 2, at_9.30 
A. M. The Eervice of Confession and Holy 
Communion will be held at the morning session. 

John F. Harkins, Sec. 


The annual convention of the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Synod of Central 
Pennsylvania will be held in St. Mark's Church, 
Hanover, Pa., John S. Tome, D.D., pastor, No- 
vember 13 and 14. Sessions will begin with the 
Service of Confession and Holy Communion 
Monday morning, November 13, at 10.30 o'clock. 

R. R. Gresh, Sec. 


The sixth annual conference of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will convene in_ Trinity 
Church, Highland and Rubel Aves., Louisville, 
Ky., Ira R. Ladd, D.D., pastor, November 14 
and 15. Frank O. Taafel, Sec. 


The Middle Conference of the Maryland 
Synod will hold its annual meeting Tuesday, 
November 7, in St. Paul’s Church, Clear Spring, 
Md., the Rev. Luther L. Hare pastor. Morning 
session, opening with the Communion, at 10.00 
o'clock; afternoon session at 1.30 o'clock. 

F. R. Seibel, Sec. 


of the Western Conference 
ebraska will be held Novem- 
rinity Church, Stamford, Nebr., 
the Rev. Harold Henricksen pastor. The con- 
ference will open with the Holy Communion 
at 1.30 P. M. John S. Rhine, Sec. 


The fall meetin 
of the Synod o 
ber 2 and 3 in 


A MERGER MEETING 


Notice is hereby given that a merger meet- 
ing of the Women’s Missionary Societies of the 
former East Pennsylvania, Alleghany, West 
Pennsylvania and Susquehanna Synods will be 
held in Zion Church, Harrisburg, Pa., October 
26 and 27 for the purpose of organizing the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod. Delegates will assemble 
according to synodical groups at 1.30 P. M., 
Thursday, October 26, 1939. 

Katherine M. Gresh, Sec., 
Merger Committee. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fall at of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Philadelphia District of the East 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be held November 2 in the 
hurch of Our Saviour, Coatesville, Pa., the 
Rev. Robert E. Olson pastor. Sessions at 2.00 
and 7.30 P. M. Speakers: afternoon, Miss 
Alice J. Nickel; evening, Mrs. C, K. Lippard. 
Mrs. Walter D. Guss, Sec. 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held November 2 
in Trinity Church, Hershey, Pa., the Rev. H. R. 
Middleswarth pastor. Sessions at 9.45 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. Lydia E. Wagner, Sec. 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Norristown 
Conference of the Ministeriwm of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held in: Trinity 
Church, Lansdale, Pa., October 26. 

Mary B. Logan, Sec. 


The forty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadelphia 
Conferences of the Ministertum of Pennsylvania 


Hickory, N. C, 


“ONE PICTURE WORTH A 
THOUSAND WORDS” 


Use illustrated lectures to stimulate interest 
in Bible Study, Church and educational topics. 
An illustration upon a screen helps materially 
to impress a story upon the minds of the audi- 
ence. 

For the Reformation season we suggest PRE- 
REFORMERS, THE STORY OF LUTHER, and 
a series of five lectures on the life of Luther. 
These lectures can also be used individually. 
Write NOW for reservations and rental rates. 

WALTHER LEAGUE 
Dept. of Visual Education 


6438 EGGLESTON AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


CUSTOM-BUILT 


PULPITS, LECTERNS, ALTARS, FONTS, 
ALTAR RAILS, PEWS CHAIRS, ETC, 
Fine Woodwork of All Types. 


De LONG FURNITURE CORP. 
Sales and Factory at TOPTON, PA. 


and Adjacent States will be held in Holy Com- 
munion Church, Philadelphia, Pa., J. Henry 
Harms, D.D., pastor, Thursday, November 9. 
Sessions at 10.00 A. M., 2.00 and 7.45 P. M. 
Box luncheon at noon. Make reservation for 
dinner through your local societies. 

Leona M. Bechtold, Stat. Sec. 


The forty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Reading 
Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
Adjacent States, will be held November 1 in 
Trinity Church, Sixth and Washington Streets, 
Reading, Pa., Herman F, Miller, D.D., pastor. 

Mrs. J. Thomas Hadesty, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Long 
Island Conference of the United Synod of New 
York will meet in St. Luke’s Church, Wash- 
ington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., November 3, at 
10.30 A. M. Mrs. Herbert Weiskotten, Sec. 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the New York 
Conference, United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, will be held Friday, October 27, at St. 
Luke’s Church, Union Avenue and Division 
Street, New Rochelle, N. Y., the Rev. John F. 
Bornhold pastor. Opening session, 10.00 A. M. 

Gladys K. Zipf, Vice-pres. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Southern Conference, Synod of Ohio, will hold 
its annual convention at Troy, Ohio, October 
26 and 27, beginning at 1.30 P. M., Thursday. 

Mrs. J. C. Barnhart, Sec. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


The U. L. C. A. Publicity Staff needs a com- 
plete list of all U. L. C. A. pastors who broad- 
cast a regular program either from a studio or 
a church. If you have a radio program will 
you please send your name and address im- 
mediately to Alford R. Naus, Radio Division, 
U. L. C. A. Publicity Staff, 2242 49th Street, 
Camden, N. J.? 
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New Weekday School Material 


FOR 
INTERMEDIATE AND SENIOR GROUPS 


Prepared under the auspices of The Parish and Church School Board 


The Christian Youth Series 


The Christian Youth Series covers the field of supplementary and weekday materials for the youth 
division. It is prepared for two age groups—intermediate and senior. 

The general aim of this series is to provide enrichment material supplementary to the Sunday school 
courses, for the groups indicated. While weekday and vacation church schools have been held particularly 
in mind, the work is usable with any type of group of the proper age. The Senior units may easily be 
used for older groups. 

The regular units comprise ten sessions, undated, and may be used daily, weekly, or in any other way 
desired. There is no specific order in the units, and after a number have been issued they may be used in 
such order as is found desirable. Units are to be issued about every ten weeks, until four have been issued 
each twelve months. 

Included in each of the regular ten-session units is the leader’s book, and a workbook which is to be 
placed in the hands of each member of the group. 


REGULAR TEN-SESSION UNITS 


Intermediate Unit Senior Unit 
THIS IS MY CHURCH THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN IN PUBLIC 
By Ernestine Sammons Jones By Milton Albert Haker 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE 
LEADER’S BOOK, 35 cents; WORKBOOK, 20 cents; in quantities of six or more, to one address, 15 cents. 


SAMPLE PACKET 


including the first TWELVE-SESSION UNIT, and LEADER’S BOOK and WORKBOOK of the first 
Intermediate and Senior Units, $1.00. 


SPECIAL TWELVE-SESSION UNIT 
YOUTH LEARNS TO KNOW THE CHURCH AT LARGE 
By Bernice H. Moose and F. E. Reinartz 


This twelve-session unit covers the causes and agencies of the church. The material of the individual 
sessions may be used, from time to time, in-conjunction with the regular ten-session units to complete a 
quarter’s work; or the unit may be used as a complete course of its own with daily, weekly, or monthly 
sessions. 

Each leader should be supplied with a copy of this unit at the outset, so that its material will be at 
hand for use as required. No workbooks are comprised in this twelve-session unit, only a leader’s book. 

This twelve-session unit will materially advance young people’s acquaintance with the United Lutheran 


Church, and their love for it. 
LEADER’S BOOK, 35 cents. No Workbook. 


ay 


For the Beginner, Primary and Junior Departments, order THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH materials. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


